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In the study of man, we should not confine our attention to his 
body and mind merely, or to the investigation of particular traits in 
his physical or intellectual character ; but every thing may properly 
be embraced in the view which sheds light upon the subject. He 
should not be considered as an isolated being: he stands at the head 
of that chain of beings formed by the Creator to inhabit this present 
world ; while beyond him the chain still stretches onward, until lost 
in the infinite nature of God. 

He stands in connection with all that is past. He will be connected 
with all that may come. His history is, and will be, interwoven with 
the government of the universe, from the time it was first formed to the 
period when God shall fold it up, and it shall be changed. With this 
explanation we adopt, without hesitation, the sentiment of the poet,— 


“The proper study of mankind is man.” 


Those advantages, peculiar to man, seem to have been furnished 
him in view of his moral and intellectual natures. Among these reli- 
gion and science stand forth with the greatest prominence; the first 
adapted to his moral, the second to his intellectual constitution. ‘These 
two natures of man are intimately blended in their origin, and should 
keep pace with each other in their developments. He who neglects 
the cultivation of the moral feelings, circumscribes the exercise of his 
intellect. He who neglects the intellect, will be a dwarf in religion. 
He who cultivates both, will by this means facilitate the improvement 
_ of each, and may shine in both the moral and intellectual world. And 
if there is an identity in the origin of the mental and moral powers, 
and so mutual a dependence upon each other in their cultivation, it 
seems not unreasonable, to say the least, that those objects or pursuits 
adapted to these particular powers should also possess some sort of 
connection with, and dependence on each other. We shall consider 
religion and science the two grand subjects suited to the mental and 
moral constitution of man, and shall endeavor to trace the connection 
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between them, their mutual dependence, and especially the influence 
of Christianity on the cultivation of the mind, and the advancement 
of science. 

The connection subsisting between religion and science is seen, 
first, in their origin: God is the author of both. As all our just 
notions of religion are derived either by direct revelation, or from 
that exhibition of his character and attributes given us in the mate- 
rial and intellectual world, so we are indebted for all we know, or can 
know, of any of the branches of natural science, directly or indirectly, 
to the Author of nature. | 





But for the existence of the material world natural philosophy would 
not exist, Were there no intellectual world, mental science could not be. 
Had we no divine revelation, we should have no moral science. 

As divine revelation must furnish us with our system of religion 
and moral science, so the works of God must furnish us with at least 
the first principles of all the other branches of philosophy. All the 
improvements in science which have reflected so much honor upon the 
scientific, and will encircle their names with glory to the latest gene- 
rations, are but the discovery of those latent principles which before 
existed, and which only needed the effort of some master mind to 
ascertain and develop their operations. 

The pure principles of religion were the same before the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations shed their glories upon the world that they 
have been since; only they were not so fully and clearly revealed, 
and carried out in their practical effect upon the well-being of man; 
so the principles and operations brought to light by the astronomical 
penetration of a Newton were in existence, and in as perfect and 
complete a state of operation before his days as they have been since. 
And the same remarks may be made in reference to all the dicoveries 
and improvements of any one, or all of the branches of science. 

But the fact, that the principles and operations of philosophy and 
religion can be but partially understood by us, is evidence, both that 
they are connected in their origin, and owe their existence to the 
effort of some mind vastly superior to the most exalted human intellect. 
That our systems of religion and moral science owe their existence to 
God, is evident, not only because they contain mysteries incompre- 
hensible by man, but because, after the lapse of eighteen hundred years, 
the thoughts and pens of the most profound have not been able to dis. 
cover one solitary new fact or principle, or make the least improve- 
ment upon those originally revealed. There are also mysteries in 
mental and natural philosophy. We can go but a few steps in our 
investigations here; after which we must either stop, or pass on in 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Astronomy, anatomy, chimistry, and mental philosophy, have each 
their mysteries, which involve us in inextricable labyrinths, and com- , 
pel us to acknowledge these are secrets that belong to God; and these 
are evidences to us that they originated in the mind of the Eternal, 
and are only understood by us as he gives us the mind to comprehend, 
and the means of knowing them. Their connection appears also from 
the fact, that they are blended in the Bible, where we have the most 
perfect display of the mental and moral character of God. The Bible 
being professedly given to teach man the knowledge of divine things, 
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few study it for its literature ; yet it is emphatically a scientific book. 
Whoever reads it with attention cannot fail to perceive its high lite- 
rary character in the numberless allusions to the various branches of 
science, and to those principles and operations that can only be under- 
stood by the scientific. 

Take for instance the book of Job. ‘To say nothing about its style, 
its rhetoric, or its poetry, which rushes like the mountain torrent, leaps 
from rock to rock, and foaming, hurls its impetuous flood over all the 
plain—it contains a synopsis of the learning of the eastern world. Its 
allusions are so numerous to sciences the most exalted and useful, 
and arts the most difficult and ornamental, as almost to merit the ap- 
pellation of encyclopedia ; and these allusions and references are so 
continual, throughout the whole of the Old Testament especially, that 
the commentator can make but little advancement in his work unless 
he has drunk deeply at the fountains of oriental knowledge. Their 
connection is seen in their practical developments. Few absurdities 
are more absurd than that ignorance is the mother of devotion. That 
it is the fosterer of bigotry and superstition, the whole history of the 
world proves ; and the proof is equally abundant, that enlightened and 
cultivated minds have given us the most commendable exhibitions of 
Christian liberality, and the most perfect specimens of Christian cha. 
racter. There may be something of science where there is nothing 
of religion, and something of religion where there is nothing of science. 
Yet go where you will, and you will find the most perfect examples of 
each where both are united in the same character. He whose heart 
is under the influence of divine grace is best prepared to cultivate his 
mind, and investigate the laws of nature, and rise through nature up 
to nature’s God. And he who has made some advancement in sci- 
entific knowledge is best prepared to understand his obligations to his 
Maker, and give us the most consistent display of the attributes of the 
Christian. It is perfectly reasonable that this should be the case. A 
belief in the existence of one God lies at the foundation of all religion ; 
therefore in proportion to the consistency and adequateness of our 
views of the character of God, will our religion be deep and genuine. 
And while the Bible gives us so glorious a display of the moral perfec- 
tions of the Deity, how can we better obtain a correct view of the 
character of God as creator and governor, and of the-vast extent of 
his dominions, than by the study of those sciences which take in the 
works of creation ? | 

The views of many are exceedingly contracted respecting the uni- 
versal kingdom of Jehovah, and the range of his operations. They 
enjoy the light of the sun by day, and of the moon by night; they 
gaze upon the scintillating fires of an evening’s sky, without reflecting 
who kindled them into brightness, or originated the laws which govern 
them and the general operations of nature. And even when they do 
in their reflections connect the effect with its original cause, their 
views of the creation and of the government of God are confined to 
a very limited portion of his vast dominions— 

“Their minds fair science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar worlds, or milky way.” 
Hence to them “the visual line that girts them round is the world’s 
extreme.” 
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But how different are the views of those who enter the fields of phi- 
losophy, especially the science of astronomy, where they may travel 
from sun to sun, and from system to system, until, wearied with the 
flight, the mind returns without having found a resting place! It is 
these enlarged views of the extent of the universe, and of the govern- 
ment of God, which serve to elevate our conceptions of his character, 
and fill us with reverence and holy awe—while overwhelmed and 
astonished at the mighty scene, we are constrained to cry out, “ Great 
and marvelous are thy works, Lord God almighty.” Their connection 
is seen also in the fact, that the constant improvements in science are 
furnishing additional evidence of the divinity of our holy religion. 
Great efforts have been made by the whole host of infidels, especially 
those of the last century, to array science against religion; but their 
efforts have had no other effect than to wake up a spirit of inquiry, 
and lead to investigations that have resulted most gloriously for the 
cause of truth. The battering rams with which they proposed to beat 
down the walls of Zion have been converted into bulwarks for the 
defense of Christianity ; and an array of evidence has been brought 
to bear upon the subject, which might never have been known but for 
the circumstances which called it out. Infidelity has long since lost 
the aid of science in framing objections to the Scriptures. 

Nothing was more confidently asserted a few years since, than that 
the astronomical observations of China, and the zodiacs of Egyptian 
temples, contradicted the Mosaic account of the creation; but more 
recent discoveries prove that none of these zodiacs or observations 
possess a date more ancient than about nine hundred years before the 
Christian era. 

More recently the science of geology has been seized upon with 
avidity, as affording evidence against the truth of the Bible; but this 
science is not only beginning to yield its assent to the truth of divine 
revelation, but is furnishing evidence in its favor. And so it will be. 
Divine revelation can never be contradicted by the voice of true phi- 
losophy. While in their infancy, some branches of science may, from 
their puerile and unripe deductions, theorize with great confidence, 
and perhaps make assertions derogatory to the claims of the Bible; 
but as they advance toward perfection, and theorize with more judg- 
ment and accuracy, their teaching will always be found to fall into 
the channel of the Holy Scriptures. As the world advances in know- 
ledge, and the’sciences are carried toward a state of perfection, the 
evidences of divine originality will cluster around the Bible, bright and 
numerous as the lamps of night that stud the heavens. 

With these remarks upon the connection between religion and 
science, we will briefly notice the influence of religion on the cultiva- 
tion of the mind. 

This influence is exerted, first, by freeing the mind from its disabi- 
lities—making it more vigorous, and susceptible of improvement. To 
deny this influence, would be to assert, either that the mind has suf- 
fered no deterioration by man’s departure from original rectitude, or 
that the scheme of redemption possesses not the power of restora- 
tion—either of which would be the rejection of revelation. 

The Christian religion is identified with all the virtues that can 
adorn the human character. And as virtue and vice are antipodes, 
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therefore, if vice is unfavorable, virtue is in the same proportion friendly 
to mental culture. If vice debases, virtue exalts the human intellect. 

The debasing influence of vice upon the mind is too obvious to es- 
cape the notice of the intelligent. ‘The connection between the heart 
and intellect is so close, that if the former be not right, the latter 
must, to some extent, be wrong—wrong in its tendency, and crippled 
in its operations. Vice lays a stern embargo upon the intellect, and 
chains it to sensual pursuits and sensual gratifications. To the soul 
incrusted with moral pollution, the objects and pursuits of a refined 
and elevated character possess charms but few and feeble. ‘Though 
the widely extended gates invite the student to enter and explore the 
fields of philosophy, he cannot be induced to pluck fruit from the tree 
of knowledge : he has no ear to listen to the delightful music of a thou- 
sand rolling spheres ; and though he might greatly desire it, his fettered 
mind is incapable of the effort necessary to climb the hill of science ; 
his intellect is torpid and obtuse, and with all the attributes of the 
giant, he yields to the lure of vice, and is shorn of his strength in the 
lap of Delilah. Who has not seen melancholy examples of this—ex- 
amples in which either a course of intellectual training has been pre- 
vented, or having been successfully accomplished, by contracting some 
vicious habit, or indulging some debasing passion or appetite, the mind 
has been unstrung, and exhibited but the wreck of its former self? 
We notice such examples as this, because they stand out with promi- 
nence ; but still it is but the finishing of that deleterious influence 
which vice exerts upon the minds of men, and which exists, with 
respect to every man, in proportion to the badness of his heart, and 
the strength and indulgence of his unholy passions. The vicious pas- 
sions control and enslave the mind—render it weak and undecided— 
incapable of making any vigorous and successful efforts. 

But these difficulties are measurably overcome by the influence of 
religion, which wields the strength of a stronger than the strong man 
armed ; conquers and controls the passions, renovates the heart, places 
reason on her throne, allows her a mild and peaceful sway, unshackles 
the mind, and leaves it free to choose and prosecute a course of 
improvement. 

We do not pretend that any new powers are added to the mind by 
the regenerating influence of religion, but that the old ones are so 
restored from their lapsed state by its renovating power, that they 
become more vigorous and active, prepared to conceive bolder designs, 
and accomplish more exalted purposes. 

But religion aids mental culture by furnishing motives and inspira- 
tions found nowhere else. Separate all those considerations fram the 
mind which Christianity presents, relating to this and a future world, 
and man is stripped of the most noble and powerful inducements to 
action, while those which remain are of an inferior character, and 
terminate in himself. He becomes a sordid and selfish being, and if 
he is induced to act at all as an intellectual being, it is under 
the influence of selfish motives, for self-gratification and self-aggran- 
dizement. But enlarge the boundaries of his vision—let the various 
religious considerations drawn from three worlds crowd upon the 
mind—let him understand his various duties and obligations—let his 
heart be brought under the influence of divine grace, and he becomes 
31* 
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aman “new made.” He has new springs of action; he is impelled 
by new motives. He beholds himself created for an important end; 
designed for a high and lofty destiny ; and he seeks the necessary 
qualifications to fill it. He sees he has no right to live for himself 
alone; that God and his fellow men have claims upon him, which he 
is bound to recognize. ‘These considerations will, in a greater or less 
degree, induce intellectual effort, and secure the cultivation of the 
mind: for what he might have been disposed to neglect if the conse- 
quences were to terminate only in himself, he is induced to perform 
under the influence of these motives, that he may acquit himself of his 
duty in the sight of both God and man. ‘The inspirations so favor- 
able to mental culture are connected with the contemplation of those 
sublime doctrines and views furnished by Christianity. Let the mind 
reflect upon those grand and lofty subjects taught in the system of 
religion—let it attempt to comprehend the existence of a God, and 
other kindred subjects ; and though it will be obliged to acknowledge 
itself conquered, yet in the effort it will catch an inspiration not its 
own, and seem nerved with an energy and power almost superhuman. 

Do any inquire how they shall prepare their minds for mighty intel- 
lectual achievements? Let them bring their passions into subjection 
to right reason—let them get their minds deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Christianity ; become familiar with divine things; imbibe 
the inspiration of the Bible; study the burning language of David, 
the bold strains of Isaiah, and the lofty flights which burst forth from 
the Apocalyptic vision. 

We proceed now to notice the influence of religion upon the ad. 
vancement of science. But we are aware that we have here to con- 
tend with the natural prejudices of the human heart ; for there is a dis- 
position in the minds of men to attribute to another cause what they 
owe to divine revelation, and the influence of virtue and religion ;— 
to employ themselves among second causes; to bestow their enco- 
miums upon the fruit, without any regard to the tree that bore it. 
We enjoy many blessings, civil and religious; and while the history 
of past ages, and the observation and experience of the present, prove 
to the reflecting mind, both that Christianity originated, and perpe- 
tuates these blessings, the minds of many are upon the rack to connect 
them with other causes, or to open sources independent of these, 
whence the same benefits may be derived. 

This originates in that disposition of the human heart which leads 
men to wish to be independent of God. But these prejudices to the 
contrary notwithstanding, we are firm in the opinion that religion is 
emphatically the “ Alma Mater” of science. With these views we 
start with the following general proposition, viz., that where religion 
has flourished most, and as to its fundamental and practical principles 
possessed the greatest amount of influence, there has science met with 
the most encouragement, and been cultivated with the greatest success. 

But to this proposition I anticipate an objection, and will endeavor 
to remove it. This objection is founded on the supposition that the 
ancient Egyptians and Grecians, heathen though they were, carried 
the arts and sciences to a higher state of perfection than they have 
since heen earried by the Christians. 

Allowing the truth of the proposition, still reference to a few facts 
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and circumstances will, we think, remove the objection, without inva- 
lidating the proposition. First, as to the arts—for these the Egyp- 
tions were most remarkable,—and by them some were cultivated, now 
lost to us; as, for instance, the artofembalming. But to say nothing of 
the influence of the religion of Egypt upon their cultivation, the flou- 
rishing state of the arts was promoted by every possible caution and 
encouragement from the government. Herodotus tells us, that to pro- 
mote perfection in the arts, the laws required that no person should 
follow more than one branch of business at a time, and that he should 
continue in the same during life; and moreover, that the son should 
follow the business of the father; thus making the different arts a 
kind of legacy, transmitted from father to son from generation to 
generation. 

With respect to the healing art, he tells us that this regulation was 
carried so far, that each physician was allowed to practice for the 
cure of only one disease, as one for the eyes, one for the teeth, &c. 
This, it must be conceded, had a very natural tendency to secure im- 
provement in these various and useful branches, and lift them up very 
far toward the acme of perfection. And this without doubt is one of 
the grand reasons why the arts flourished so prosperously in Egypt. 
And as the Grecians received instruction from the Egyptians, it is 
fair to presume that more or less of the influence of this policy was 
felt among them. 

As to science, we remark, 1. That it was by no means so gene- 
rally understood, either by the Egyptians or Grecians, as many have 
supposed. The great mass of the people were grossly ignorant, and 
as superstitious as they were ignorant, with no mind or judgment of 
their own on any subject; as vacillating as the wind, directed in their 
movements by the eloquence and cunning of the more enlightened. It 
is true many of them may have had some taste for literary pursuits ; 
a few attended the schools of the philosophers, and more may have 
listened to their lectures; but the knowledge they gained in this way 
was exceedingly limited: it was knowledge taken on trust, and at best 
but poorly understood ; for they had never for themselves studied the 
branches of science, or investigated the laws of nature. And among 
those who made pretensions to learning, many had but a smattering 
of knowledge—not enough to balance the mind, or regulate the 
judgment. : 

Indeed, the number of those who were really learned was exceedingly 
small, and the advantages by which they acquired their education, and 
the motives and influences under which they acted, were such as to 
confirm the truth of the above-named proposition; for, in the first 
place, they were very religious; as a nation they were religious, as 
their temples, and altars, and statues, and numberless deities and 
sacrifices, testify; and those who distinguished themselves for the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, and obtained a rank among the phi- 
losophers of the age, pursued their studies under the influence of those 
motives and inspirations furnished by their system of religion. Nor 
can it be alleged that these were unfavorable to the study of philosophy. 
Corrupt as was their system of religion when compared with the dis. 
pensation of the gospel, and as much as their light was inferior to the 
pure light of Christianity, there were, nevertheless, mingled with it 
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some of the inspirations peculiar to the true religion, and they exerted 
an influence favorable to the cultivation of the mind, and the advance- 
ment of science. Moral philosophy was their favorite study. They 
collected all the information they could concerning the origion of evil, 
the nature and existence of the gods, the best methods of propitiating 
their favor, and the probabilities and nature of a future state. And 
their literary pursuits were aided not only by the vigor and strength 
imparted to the mind by the contemplation of such subjects, but by the 
necessity of their treasuring up extensive knowledge, that they might 
pursue these subjects to better advantage. 

There is another circumstance which will assist to account for their 
success in the pursuit of knowledge, without invalidating the position 
we have taken, and that is, they had access to the Holy Scriptures, and 
thus drew knowledge from the fountain head. They traveled exten- 
sively for the purpose of increasing their stock of wisdom—espe- 
cially did they visit Egypt and Palestine, searching, as they went, the 
writings of their wise men, and collecting knowledge from all their 
writings, sacred and profane. There can be little doubt that these 
wise men were generally familiar with the first books of Moses, and 
some other parts of the Old ‘Testament ; and that some of them were, 
is certain. After the establishment of the Alexandrian Library, in 
Egypt, it became the common resort for all the wise men of the East. 
And it is well known that in this library was deposited a copy of the 
Jewish Scriptures in the Greek language. This, therefore, must have 
passed under their inspection; they must have become acquainted 
with its contents. But we have evidence still more certain, if pos- 
sible, that the ancient wise men were acquainted with the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Josephus, in his book against Apion, tells us that Pythagoras 
was familiar with, and an advocate of, their doctrines ; some of which 
he incorporated into his creed. He mentions Aristotle, and many 
other distinguished men of that age and country, who had made ho- 
norable mention of the Jews, of their language, laws, and religion. 

Dr. Blair, in his Lectures on Rhetoric, mentions Longinus, a Greek 
rhetorician, as quoting from the first book of Moses, “ Let there be 
light, and there was light,” as an instance of the truly sublime. So- 
crates, declared the wisest man living by the oracle of Delphi, was 
as distinguished for his piety as for his wisdom. And it is only by 
supposing him to have had access to the purest fountains of know- 
ledge, human and divine, that we can account for his having occupied 
a position elevated so high above all his cotemporaries. 

Thus we perceive the circumstances which go to account for the 
advanced state of the arts and sciences among some of the ancients, 
serve also to confirm the correctness of the position we have taken, that 
where the influence of religion has been most felt, there science has met 
with most encouragement, and been cultivated with the greatest success. 
For it was the influence exerted over their minds by the motives and 
inspirations of their religion, and their acquaintance with the sacred 
writings, which induced much of their mental improvement, and led 
to many of their investigations. And we apprehend the proposition 
will hold good with respect to the Jews. As the Jews were the first 
who possessed a regular and consistent system of religion—a religion 
which constituted the gospel in its incipient state, and shadowed forth 
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the opening glories of Christianity—so the Jews have preserved the 
most ancient historic records, and given us the most ancient speci- 
mens of literature. Their learned men, from first to last, have been 
those whose duty it was to expound the law, and read the prophets in 
the synagogues on the sabbath days, and who had more or less to do 
with the religious affairs of the nation. Many of the productions 
which have flowed from the pens of ancient Jewish authors exhibit 
much critical research, and the mind in a very high state of cultiva- 
tion. The Old Testament part of the Bible, the most ancient record 
of human events found in any language, was originated and preserved 
through the instrumentality of the Jews; and, to say nothing about 
its theology, is by far the most learned book in the world. 

How shall we account for all this? Not surely by supposing them 
to have possessed a superior grade of intellect? Of this they never 
gave evidence; but by reference to the wonder-working power of that 
religion whose author is God, and whose motives and inspirations are 
so well adapted to develop the powers of intellect, and induce all kinds 
of useful improvement. 

Let us now glance at the influence of religion upon letters under 
the perfect dispensation of Christianity. The age in which the gos- 
pel was introduced was one of superior intelligence, at least among a 
certain class, and in certain places, as Athens, Jerusalem, and at 
Rome. It seems indeed that God had chosen this period of intelli- 
gence for the development of the perfect gospel system, that it might 
show its power to abide the test of critical investigation, and rise 
superior to all other systems which had for ages received the respect 
and veneration of the most intelligent and refined. And it not only 
passed unscathed the ordeal of this scrutiny, but achieved its mighty 
victories in the most populous and refined cities in the world, thus 
vindicating its claims to the attention of the best informed, while it con- 
descended to instruct the most ignorant. Though the first instruments 
employed in its propagation were mostly poor and illiterate, that the 
excellency of the power might be seen to be of God, and not of man, 
yet Christianity soon began to assert her right to employ the advan- 
tages of science in her cause, and prove herself adapted to elevate its 
character, and promote its extension. 

It is true Gibbon speaks of the decline of letters in the first century ; 
but this, admitting the fact, had nothing todo with Christianity, as it had 
as yet but a limited influence in the Roman empire. ‘The causes which 
concurred to produce this result had been secretly and effectually at 
work, and the empire tending to this issue with a sure and certain aim, a 
long time before the Christian religion had obtained sufficient influence 
inthe Romanempire toaffect its literary character ; and these causes were 
entirely independent of the existence of Christianity; andatthesame time 
it may be fairly doubted whether they had the same amount of influence 
over the Christian as over the heathen population. While over theempire, 
as a whole, political confusion reigned, and the various forms of dissi- 
pation had displaced a taste for literary pursuits, enervated the mind, 
and introduced the shades of the night of ignorance, the Christian 
religion was throwing her heavenly shield around some portions, roll- 
ing back the tide of corruption, and furnishing new inducements for 
the cultivation of the mind, and the advancement of science. While 
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the empire, as a whole, might have been declining in letters, and this 
downward motion becoming more and more rapid, it is certain this 
was not the case to the same extent with the Christian communities. 
The church at this time numbered many of the most enlightened 
among her communicants, while the brilliant talents and literary 
achievements of many of her public teachers would have done honor 
to any cause or any age. In the first century schools were established 
by the Christians for the instruction of children, and seminaries for 
the more advanced, where especially those intended for the ministry 
were taught both human and divine erudition. 

Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Clement Alexandrinus, 
and ‘Tertullian, held a conspicuous rank among the learned men of 
that day, and were celebrated ministers and bishops of the Christian 
church. They labored assiduously to promote both literature and 
religion ; to some of whom the classical scholar is indebted for num. 
berless fragments of Greek authors, which would have been entirely lost 
but for the literary zeal and industry of these Christian ministers. If from 
this time science did not advance in the church with rapid step, it at 
least maintained its ground until that unhallowed and unnatural union 
was effected between the church and state, which was so calamitous 
both to learning and religion. But the question may be asked here, 
If religion is the Alma Mater of science, why did not religion prove 
the salvation of the empire, check the decline of letters, and turn the 
tide of literary prosperity? We answer, 1. Religion had formed an 
alliance destructive of her purity and power, a flood of corruption 
rolled in upon the church, the clergy became vicious, and piety 
almost obsolete. The medicine before so efficacious had lost its power 
to heal, by being mixed with drugs of a counteracting character. 
2. The declining motion of the Roman empire had become too accele- 
rated to be arrested ; the causes had operated too long to be removed ; 
the disease had become too inveterate to admit of a cure, however pow- 
erful and efficacious the remedy. Hence, while religion lost much by 
the union, learning appeared to reap no advantage. The pure light 
of evangelical truth was almost wholly obscured; and if the sun 
of science did not entirely set, it shone with a faint and de- 
clining lustre. 

During that long and dreary period, appropriately styled the dark 
ages, in which the decline of pure religion had left the unreplenished 
lamp of science to burn low in its socket, few professed to be either 
the admirers or patrons of learning ; yet there were a few who labored 
to keep the taper burning, though it might have been with a feeble 
and flickering ray. And who were they? They were Christians, and 
Christian ministers, who had not defiled their garments ; who were not 
so deeply involved in the ignorance and profligacy of the age as to 
lose entirely the true spirit of religion, and be incapable of appreciating 
the blessings of science. 

But it was especially in the retreats of the monasteries, and by the 
fostering care of the monks, that the light of science was kept burning 
during the continuance of this dreadful night. 'Theodolphus, Bartho- 
lomew, Etherius, and Paulinus, were among those who paid some atten- 
tion to literature under the patronage and protection of Charlemagne, 
in spite of the universal ignorance with which they were surrounded. 
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And thus the little that remained of religion was instrumental in pre- 
serving the little remains of science, until the glorious dawn of the 
Reformation. 

Then a new and glorious era commences in the religious and lite- 
rary world. Luther, whose mind was enlightened with both human 
and divine knowledge, starts out from his retreat, being aroused to 
action by the prevalence of ignorance, and vice, and error. He 
speaks—yea, he thunders—and the world wakes from its sleep of a 
thousand years. Having discovered the actual condition of things, 
his first effort was to break off the chains of spiritual despotism, and 
reform the church both in faith and practice; which being effected, 
one of the glorious results which immediately followed was the revival 
of letters. This revival of letters is to be regarded as the immediate 
result of the Reformation. ‘There may have been some faint desires 
expressed, and some feeble efforts made, for the revival of both reli- 
gion and learning in the preceding century, but it was only when the 
fetters of spiritual tyranny were sundered, and religion led the way, 
that the sun of science revealed his glorious light, and dissipated the 
darkness of ignorance! ‘To say that reformation in the church did 
not produce a reformation in the literary world is to talk nonsense ; 
to deny the relation between cause and effect, and leave that glo- 
rious event unaccounted for. It is to say that the sluices being 
opened, and the fountains purified, the streams will not flow in their 
accustomed channels; or the clouds being dispersed, the sun will not 
unfold his orient beams. 

Not a small evidence of the favorable influence of religion upon the 
advancement of science is found in the fact, that since the revival of 
pure religion the most celebrated authors in every department of lite- 
rature, whose works the scholar now pcssesses, and which will be trans- 
mitted as a rich legacy to succeeding generations, were Christians at 
least in theory, and many of them men of eminent piety. ‘To givea list 
of their names would consume much of the time allotted to this lecture. 
We need but mention Bishops Hall, Usher, Stillingfleet, and Butler, 
in theology ; Bacon, Newton, and Johnson in philosophy and polite 
literature ; Rollin, Mosheim, and Prideaux in history ; and Milton and 
Young in poetry. And where do we find greater names than these ? 
These authors will be remembered with gratitude, and their produc. 
tions remain as monuments of their genius until the last syllable of 
earth’s history shall be recorded. 

We pretend not to deny that writers of considerable celebrity ap- 
peared who were not Christians, and were even the professed enemies 
of Christianity. This was the case with Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, 
and some others; but it is impossible to say what would have been 
the character of their productions, or whether they would have existed 
at all as authors, but for the influence of Christianity. Though they 
professed to hate Christianity, they were nevertheless living under its 
influence: many of them had received a religious education ; all were 
more or less indebted to the influence of religion for their qualifications 
as authors, and for the qualifications out of which they constructed the 
monuments of their genius. By the influence of Christianity, character, 
as to refinement and literature, had been given to the age, and the 
facilities for improvement greatly multiplied, of the benefit of which 
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they availed themselves; and being furnished with qualifications by 
the agency of religion, with singular ingratitude they turned the force 
of their talents against her, like the impious son who has been nou- 
rished and supported by the assiduous attention of an excellent mother, 
but repays her kindness with desertion and positive abuse. Religion 
has very much contributed to exalt the character of poetry. Here 
again we must refer to the Bible as furnishing the most lofty speci- 
mens of poetry. Where else do we find thought so bold, language so 
sublime, figures so well chosen and grand, or fire that flashes with so 
much vividness? Strip poetry of the inspirations of religion, and it is 
no longer poetry. ‘The measure of the verse, the clatter of words, and the 
jingle of the rhyme may remain, but the soul and spirit no longer exist. 
What excellence or interest would remain to the poems of Homer or Vir- 
gil but for the connection they have with the religion of their country, 
and the doings of their gods? It is this which gives them their sub- 
limity and fire; it is this which gives such overpowering majesty to 
the poems of Milton and Young, and such incomparable sweetness 
and irresistible eloquence to the numbers of Pollok. This fact has 
been acknowledged by poets who neither in theory nor practice have 
recognized the force of religious obligation. As if conscious of the 
superior inspiration of the sacred muse, they have frequently courted 
her influence, and when they have touched the sacred lyre, though 
with unhallowed hands, they have seemed to be sustained by an inspira- 
tion nobler than their own. 

In conclusion, let us inquire who now are the patrons of science— 
what great source is it from which education receives its protection 
and encouragement? Do you say it is a liberal and enlightened go- 
vernment? We add, Christianity has rendered that government libe- 
ral and enlightened. Do you say the public mind appreciates the 
benefits of education, and that this circumstance secures patronage 
for the cause of science? We add, it is the influence of religion which 
has produced this favorable state of public feeling. But to answer 
this question more directly, we say the Christian world is education’s 
great patron—not the infidel or heathen, but the Christian world. 
That there are learned infidels and heathens we pretend not to deny ; 
but their peculiar creeds, if creeds they have, render them too selfish 
to institute measures for the general diffusion of intelligence. This is the 
appropriate work of the Christian world in general, and of the church 
in particular. By her influence, directly or indirectly, nearly all the 
literary institutions now in operation in the civilized world have been 
brought into being, and are now supported, guarded, and controlled. 
If governments have, by their liberality and protection, contributed 
to extend the blessings of science, or if their provisions have prepared 
the way for the diffusion of education among all classes of the popu- 
lation, Christianity has been the inducing cause; and where her 
influence is most felt, there these institutions are most valued and 
best supported; and there these provisions are received with the 
greatest approbation, and attended to with the most promptness 
and success. 

As the influence of the Christian religion is most powerfully felt in 
America and Europe, so it is there we are to look for the most liberal 
and enlightened forms of government, and for the greatest amount of 
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science and general intelligence. He who makes the comparison 
between America and some parts of Europe, and Asia, and Africa, 
cannot fail to perceive the marked difference. To what is this differ- 
ence to be attributed? Egotism would perhaps say, to a superiority 
of mind. But this is a conclusion which the past history of our race, 
and existing facts, by no means warrant. It is the Christian religion 
which gives us those blessings that elevate us so high above those 
nations who are destitute of her influence ;—it is the Christian reli- 
gion which, rising upon us like the genial warmth of summer, has 
quickened moral and literary vegetation, and replenished Europe and 
America with talents, virtues, and exploits, which have made them a 
paradise, the delight and wonder of the world. Annihilate the Bible, 
extinguish the light of evangelical truth, and overturn the institutions 
of Christianity, and moral and intellectual night, with their thick. 
ribbed darkness, would sit brooding over the world. 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
AN EPITOME OF HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 


Being the substance of a popular Lecture delivered in New-York, Albany, Troy, 
gc., before Young Men's Literary Associations, in 1839. 


BY DAVID M. REESE, A. M., M D., OF NEW-YORK, 


Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic in the Albany Medical College. © 


Human anatomy, or that science which discloses to man his own 
strucure, reveals the mysteries of his own intricate and complicated 
organization, is one in which every individual of our race has a 
direct and immediate interest. It is a species of the genus self-know- 
ledge which should be acquired first in the order of time, because it is 
of invaluable importance to every human being, and because it may 
be attained earlier in life, and to a greater extent, than any other form 
of self-knowledge. By a natural and consecutive order, an acquaintance 
with our physical natures might advantageously precede the investi- 
gation of our intellectual organization, and if these were both acquired, 
in some tolerable degree, we should then be adequately prepared for 
cultivating and improving our moral and social being, with the best 
possible advantage to ourselves and our fellow creatures. 

To inspire you with a just conception of the value of this study, and 
to enable you to appreciate what may follow in its commendation, I 
propose to present you with an epitome of human anatomy, a bare 
outline of which is all that the time and the occasion will allow of this 
extensive science. For obvious reasons I design to avoid the use of 
all technicalities, and proceed briefly to name the different structures 
which enter into the organization of every human body. And, first, 
of the BONEs. 

It is probable that all of you have seen a human skeleton, or at 
least its pictorial representation. In the adult human skeleton, if 
complete, there are two hundred and fifty-two separate and distinct 
bones. 1 say in the adult; for in infancy there are many more, several 
Vou. XI.—Oct., 1840. 32 
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of the bones of the child being consolidated into one bone during its 
approach to adult years. For the convenience of study, it is usual to 
speak of the skeleton in three separate parts, viz. the HEAD, the 
TRUNK, and the EXTREMITIES. 

1. In the head alone there are fifty-nine separate bones, which may 
be thus classified : 


































In the skull proper ‘ ° ° 8 bones, 
In the face. . ; . 14 bones, 
The teeth, when all present , . 32 bones. 
S At the root of the tongue , . 1 bone. 
At the drum of the ear , ° 4 bones. 
Making in the head , ‘ ° 59 bones. 
2. In the trunk will be found 54 bones, as follows: 
In the backbone , ve ' 24 bones. 
In the chest ; ; : i 25 bones. 
In the pelvis . ’ 5 bones. 


3. In the extremities there are 124 distinct bones, 64 in the upper 
extremities, and 60 in the lower extremities. They will be found as 
follows, viz. : 





In the shoulders and arms j 10 bones. 
In the wrists , . : ‘ 16 bones. 
In the hands ‘ ; ; 10 bones, 
In the fingers and thumbs ‘ : 28 bones. 
Making for the upper extremities 64 bones. 
While those of the lower extremities are found thus: 
In the legs . ‘ i . ° 8 bones. 
In the ankles 2 ‘ . ‘ 14 bones. 
Inthe foot. , ‘ , ; 10 bones. 
Inthe toes ... . ‘ ‘ 28 bones. 
Being in the lower extremities. 60 bones. 


Thus far it will be perceived that we have only contemplated the 
solid frame work upon which the other portions of the body are con- 
structed, and yet of these “ dry bones” we might find topics of reflection 
and admiration so numerous and extensive, that our time is too limited 
even to indicate. Suffice it to say, that of this large number of sepa- 
rate bones in the body, there are many individual bones, the composi- 
tion, form, structure, connections, and uses of which would furnish an 
ample theme for an entire lecture. And of the bones in general, of 
the shape and firmness they give to the body, of the support they give 
to its various parts, of the defense they furnish for the vital organs, 
of the levers they provide for the muscles to act upon, we cannot dwell 
for a moment, full of interest as are these several topics. 

Next to the bones, and closely attached to them, are found certain 
bands or straps, which are called L1GAMENTs, and by these the bones 
are firmly connected together, constituting the hinges, or other mechan- 
ism, by which the ends of the several bones are connected with each 
other, and the multiplied joints of the body are constructed. And for 
the facility of motion, and to guard against the effects of friction, 
upon the surfaces of the ligaments, covering the ends of each bone 
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entering into the form of a joint, an oily fluid is poured out by vessels 
constructed for the purpose, which renders the motions of the joints 
easy in the performance of all the variety of action to which any part 
of the body may be subjected. Thissingle topic of the ligaments and 
joints opens before us a wide field of instruction: their number, vari- 
ety, offices, and durability. But we must dismiss it with barely 
remarking, in the language of Dr. Paley, that “a limb shall swing 
upon its hinge, or play in its socket, many hundred times in an hour, 
for sixty years together, without any diminution of agility.” Where 
is to be found on earth a piece of mechanism the hinges or joints of 
which can be thus worn, without ever being out of repair: or of what 
material could joints be constructed, in any machine of human inven- 
tion, which would wear so long ? 

We now pass to the consideration of the instruments of motion in 
human organization, which are called MusctEs. There are found in 
the body five hundred and twenty-seven muscles ; two hundred and fifty- 
seven of them are double, being found in pairs: and thirteen of them 
are single. In common language, the muscles of the body are called 
by the general name of flesh: but notwithstanding the large number 
of the muscles included in the fleshy portions of the body, each of 
them is found, on examination, not only distinct from every other, but 
made up of innumerable threads or fibres, invariably formed with refer- 
ence to the motion they are destined to perform. They vary essen- 
tially in size, in shape, in length, and structure ; and every muscle is 
inclosed in a sheath, like those which are seen to divide the inside 
layers of an orange, while each minute fibre or muscle is similarly 
enveloped, and over all the muscles is a stronger sheath covering the 
entire limb, or other division of the structure, which several sheaths 
not only serve to keep the action of one muscle or fibre from interfering 
with that of another, but, by their elasticity, they contract or expand 
with every use made of the muscles, and give support and security to 
the whole. 

These muscles are the instruments of motion, and are either volun- 
tary or involuntary. The former are under the control of the will, 
but the latter act without the will, and in despite of the will being 
exerted to the contrary. To produce the contraction or relaxation 
of any voluntary muscle, or any limb, including the whole of its 
muscles, we have only to will it, and simultaneously the muscles 
obey the mandate. The muscular fibres of the stomach, the heart, 
and those concerned in respiration, as well as those of the internal 
ear, are examples of involuntary motion, performed nevertheless by 
muscles. 

Each muscle terminatesin a hard white cord, called a tendon or 
sinew, which varies in shape and size according to the office it is 
to perform, and this tendon passes through a sheath, within which an 
oily fluid is secreted analogous to that found in the joints, to obviate 
friction, and permit the tendon to glide easily. It is to the tendons 
we are indebted for the symmetry of form, both in the body and limbs, 
the result of their beautiful structure and diminished size; the large 
fleshy muscles of the arm for example, having long, slender, and silvery 
tendons or cords passing down upon the fingers, and occupying very 
little space. Every muscle, with few exceptions, has an antagonist 
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muscle; one bends the limb, the other extends it: one relaxes, while: 
the opposite one contracts. It is by this mechanism that we have so 
much rapidity of motion in different and opposite directions. 

The irritability or contractility of muscular fibres remains, in 
numerous instances, after death for a considerable time, so that it is 
found that they will contract on the application of galvanism, or any 
powerful stimulant, and sometimes spontaneously. Hence the heart, 
and other muscular structure of reptiles, will move on being pricked 
with a needle, after they have been removed from the body tor hours. 
Some have thence alleged that they possess a sensibility independent 
of the brain and nerves: but it only shows that the nervous influence 
communicated to the fibres during life has not been exhausted, but 
continues for a longer or shorter time after death. It is the interrup- 
tion or loss of this nervous power or influence which eauses cramps, 
spasms, and painful contractions of the muscles, which are found to 
be beyond the control of the will: and this happens from fatigue. 

It has been remarked as a subject of astonishment, that the muscles 
never become weary, even in the cases just named. In the simple 
act of breathing, not less than a hundred of these muscles are con- 
stantly acting, whether we are in motion or at rest, sleeping or waking, 
and this muscular motion is kept up from the moment of birth often 
for nearly a century, during all which time these one hundred muscles 
perform, on an average, twenty inspirations and expirations every 
minute. The muscular fibres of the heart, during the same protracted 
period, are in perpetual motion, propelling the blood into the arteries 
on the like average sixty times in aminute. And so also of numerous 
other examples in the body. Dr. Paley on this subject thus expresses: 
himself: “ Breathing with ease is a blessing of every moment, yet of 
all others we possess it with the least consciousness, though a hundred 
of our muscles are ever actively employed in the process. A man in 
an asthma is the only one who knows how to estimate it.” 

The muscles, though composed of so slender threads or fibres, are so 
compacted together by their sheaths, that they possess extraordinary 
power, as has been demonstrated by a variety of experiments and 
calculations. The heart is estimated to exert a force of above a thou- 
sand pounds in propelling the blood out of the arteries into the veins, 
A man weighing one hundred and fifty pounds, in leaping two feet into 
the air, exerts a force two thousand times greater, equal to three hundred 
thousand pounds. If the teeth be employed in lifting a weight of two 
hundred pounds, attached to a rope, asis sometimes done, the muscles 
of the temple, by which chewing is ordinarily performed, must exert a 
force equal to fifteen thousand pounds’ weight. 

But I forbear te enlarge here, though very much more should be 
said in justice to this important department, if the occasion did not 
forbid any degree of amplification. 

Having commenced with the bones, and next contemplated the 
muscles, your attention is now directed to the skin, with which the 
entire surface of the body is covered. Between the muscles and the 
skin is deposited a layer of spongy, fatty structure, which is called cel- 
lular substance, which, though greatly increased in fat and corpulent 
persons, is found universally to greater or less extent, even during 
great emaciation. Next to this lies the true skin, enveloping the whole, 
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and it is made up of vessels and nerves, to such an extent that it may 
be said to be a membrane interwoven with these, since all the nerves, 
arteries, and veins of the body, are found to terminate here. This 
true skin is white in all the races of men, the differences in color 
arising from another coat next to be noticed. On the upper surface 
of the true skin it is smooth and delicate, but its texture is much looser 
beneath, where it adheres to the cellular substance. 

Directly over the true skin, a layer of thin coloring matter, paint, 
or pigment, is found, spread all over the external surface of the body, 
upon the true skin. I say the external surface, because at the lips, 
margin of the eyes, nostrils, &c., this structure ceases, and hence the 
change of color. Its red appearance depends upon the blood seen 
through the true skin within its hair drawn vessels, for on dissecting 
it off it is found white and semi-transparent. 

This pigment is called the rete mucosum, or mucus net-work, and in 
the negro it is black, in the Indian red or copper-colored, in the Span- 
iard yellowish, and white in the Caucasian, or white variety of our 
species. This mucous paste or paint is constantly poured out upon 
the skin, and is supposed to protect its irritable surface from the effects 
of light, air, and heat. ‘These agents undoubtedly exert an action 
upon this net-work, which dries, becomes hard and insensible, and is 
constantly reproduced. 

Over this net-work, or rete mucosum, is found the scarf-skin, the 
external coat of all, and is seen to be raised by the action of blisters. 
It is semi-transparent; hence the color of the pigment beneath is seen 
through it. It is totally insensible, rough, and varies in thickness. 
In the palms of the hands, and the soles of the feet, we have an example 
of its great thickening, which serves as a defense for the delicate 
nervous structure in those situations. The nails are supposed by many 
to be the product of this thickened scarf-skin. 

This external coat of the skin is constantly worn off, and as con- 
stantly renewed ; which has led to the opinion that it is nothing more 
than the rete mucosum thrown off from its surface. It is well known 
that the palms of the negro’s hands are not perfectly black, but, on the 
contrary, often of a clear white. This is explained by the scarf-skin 
and rete mucosum having been worn off, and the true skin being no 
longer covered by its pigment. This is known to be the case in 
wounds, and especially burns, occurring on any part of a negro’s body ; 
the scar is ever after white. It results from the destruction of this 
net-work by the injury, and the subsequent closure of the ducts in the 
part, which before poured out the pigment. Similar results are 
observed in the negro from certain diseases of the skin, by which 
a great portion of the body often becomes white, and still oftener 
produces large white spots upon the former black skin. An argument 
has been founded on this fact, by a recent sect of would-be philoso- 
phers, to prove that black was the original color of the skin, and 
that the whites are a degenerate race, the color being the effect of 
disease. If this doctrine did not smack of transcendentalism, amal- 
gamation of the races would be a desideratum for the sake of getting 
rid of a diseased skin, in posterity at least, by improving the breed. 

Attached to the skin, as, for example, covering the head, we find the 
HAIR growing from its surface. Each particular hair is found grow. 
32* 
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in g from a bulbous root, imbedded in the skin and containing a pecu-- 
liar fluid secreted for its nutrition. 

_ Thus far we have noticed the bones, the muscles, and the skin, and 
yet we have but entered upon the intricacies and mysteries of human 
organization. Such has been the extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the body, discovered and demonstrated by the researches of modern 
anatomy, that what was formerly the utmost extent of acquaintance 
with human structure, is now considered justly as but the threshold 
of this vast subject. Indeed, it would seem that in the time of the 
prophet Ezekiel nothing more of anatomy was known than that frag- 
ment we have already considered. For in his vision of the valley of 
dry bones he only clothed the bones with sinews and flesh, by which 
he meant the tendons and muscles, and then covering them with skin, 
he thus completed the organization of structure, into which he sought 
only the breath of life. It is rational to conclude that any farther 
reference to human anatomy, in this vision, would have been unintel- 
ligible to the people, and possibly to Ezekiel himself, for had it been 
otherwise, the divine afflatus would have enumerated other parts of 
human structure. We are now prepared to understand that, had his 
vision been literally realized, the breath of life would have availed 
nothing without the lungs and: breathing apparatus, nor without the 
heart, blood vessels, nerves, glands, viscera, and other important and 
necessary constituents of the organization of the human body, both 
solids and fluids ; and we therefore, after this digression, proceed to our 
task, introducing next to your attention the heart and circulation of 
the blood. And, first, of the HEART. 

I shall purposely abstain from any of the illustrations drawn from 
comparative anatomy, by writers upon this topic, as unintelligible to 
a popular audience, and out of place here. 

To speak accurately, however, it is necessary to say that man has 
two hearts, united, it is true, into one, constituting a compound engine 
consisting of two forcing pumps. The same is true of quadrupeds, 
birds, and all warm blooded animals. These two hearts, the right and 
left, act and rest alternately, and each of them has two cavities, an 
auricle and a ventricle, communicating with each other by an opening 
about an inch wide, on the margin of which is suspended a valve or 
gate, which prevents the regurgitation of the blood at each pulsation. 
And a multitude of little cords cross and recross these cavities, and 
serve to aid their contractions, as well as to prevent them from be- 
ing over distended. These are what are vulgarly called heart-strings, 
but they do not break in the act of dying, as is commonly supposed. 
A tough elastic bag, case, or sac, also surrounds the heart ; and lastly, 
this organ is still farther guarded by the ribs and muscles, constitut- 
ing, with the breast bone, the anterior wall of the chest, while, poste- 
riorly, the spinal column and ribs, with their muscles, protect it yet 
more securely. 

It lies between the lungs, in a triangular space, suspended by its 
own vessels, and at liberty to swing from the top of the chest, con- 
formably to the motions of the body. Its shape is an irregular cone, 
and not at all like the representations upon playing cards, and some- 
times in hooks. It is a hollow muscle, being made up of muscular 
fibres possessing inherent contractility, as some allege; but this 
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property doubtless depends on its nervous connections, as we shall 
learn hereafter. 

There being two hearts is designed to effect two circulations, and 
for this purpose each heart is furnished with two sets of vessels, arte- 
ries, and veins. The right heart only sends the blood to the lungs, _ 
by its arteries, and returns it by its veins to the left heart. This left 
heart sends the blood throughout the rest of the entire body, and 
returns it to the right heart, whence it is conveyed to the lungs 
again, for change and purification, before it is adapted to its offices 
in the circulation. Of course there is no direct opening from the 
right to the left heart, each being entirely separate from the moment 
of breathing: the former is said to be the organ of the lesser circulation, 
the latter that of the greater; the one through the lungs, the other 
through the body. 

Having made this allusion to the lungs, I am obliged also to refer 
to the stomach. By the circulation, the blood, in performing its 
offices on the route over the body, is found to deteriorate both in 
quantity and quality, and hence the supply of its waste in either has 
to be supplied by the constant activity of the stomach, this being the 
great laboratory in which the material is prepared of which the blood 
is made: and from this organ a set of vessels are ever employed, with 
open mouths, in taking up this material, and, by a most intricate and 
surprising mechanism, conveying it toa returning vein near the heart, 
where itis mixed drop by drop with the blood, for the purpose of re- 
storing to this fluid an equivalent for the loss it has sustained in every 
successive performance of its rounds in the circulation. 

One of the most striking wonders of structure in the heart is found 
in the valves, of which mention has already been made. ‘They are 
found in each heart, between its auricle and ventricle, opening like a 
gate, to let the blood pass one way, but closing effectually to prevent 
its passing the other. So also they are placed at the opening of ves- 
sels leading from the heart, and perform a similar office, preventing 
* the regurgitation of the blood. But we are not at liberty to dwell 
here, else the detail of the multiplied wonders of organization in the 
heart alone might furnish us with an ample topic for a lecture. But 
we are obliged to pass to the ARTERIES, next in order. 

Strictly speaking, there is but one artery in the body, called the 
aorta, and all the others are its branches. Still, however, each of the 
branches is named and treated of, in the books, separately. The 
aorta is the large vessel which arises out of the left ventricle of the 
heart, and through which the blood is propelled into. the thousand 
tortuous tubes which are found throughout the body. At first this 
large vessel ascends above the top of the heart, and then, by a graceful 
curve, it descends along the spine until it passes to the last bone of 
the spinal column, when it divides into two trunks, or large branches, 
to supply the inferior extremities. At the arch in the top of the chest, 
branches are sent off to the head and superior extremities. Every 
artery, and branch of an artery, which has any size, is named by the 
portion of the body, or the office it is to perform, or the organ it is 
destined to supply, and each artery consists of three coats or mem- 
branes, and is itself nourished by very minute arteries, called the vasa 
vasorum. These arteries, by their muscular power, contribute to the 
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propulsion of the blood, and are auxiliary to the heart’s action. Every 
artery, as it recedes from the heart, continues to subdivide, until the 
branches become too small to be visible, and terminating in the skin, 
where they meet with the corresponding termination of the veins, 
they are called capillaries. 

These innumerable arteries are not mere passive tubes, like the 
hollow logs of an aqueduct, but are living organized muscular tissues, 
subject to disease and decay, and peculiarly liable, in old age, to be 
converted into bone. Their pulsation throughout their whole course 
of itself proves their contractile power, as well as their structure, 
which demonstrates it. 

As already intimated, it is from the extremities of these arteries 
under the skin that the blood passes into another distinct series of 
vessels, which are called verns. ‘These vessels accompany the arte- 
ries, throughout their whole course, and return the blood to the heart 
by means of a large vein called the vena cava, which empties into the 
right auricle. ‘The veins differ in their structure from the arteries; 
they have no pulsation. With few exceptions, they have valves, on 
an average, every inch of their length, the office of which is to keep 
the blood from regurgitating, and in the arms, when a ligature is 
applied above the elbow, and the superficial veins are thus distended, 
these valves may be recognized by the knot formed in the course of 
the veins. 

The manner in which the blood is propelled through the veins is not 
yet understood, though it is generally ascribed to some inscrutable 
agency exerted by the capillaries. 

Having already explained the greater and lesser circulations carried 
on by the right and left side of the heart, it is only necessary to add 
that a corresponding series of arteries and veins are connected with 
the right ventricle of the heart, by means of which the circulation of 
the blood through the lungs is carried on. By this means, the blood 
returned by the veins from performing its office work in the greater 
circulation, is exposed to atmospheric influence in the air-cells of the 
lungs, and here undergoes the change already spoken of, which fits it 
for a renewed performance of its functions as before. 

If the physiological view of this subject were not necessarily ex. 
cluded from consideration in our present notice of anatomical struc- 
ture, there are many points of intense interest in the circulation of the 
blood which are calculated to inspire surprise and admiration. 

I dismiss this topic, however, and pass to the next, the BRAIN and 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The brain is the term applied to the mass of nervous matter occu- 
pying the skull, and which very nearly fills the entire cavity of the 
head, and is composed of the greater and lesser brains, the cerebrum 
and cerebellum. The brain is also farther divided into two hemispheres, 
and into the anterior, posterior, and middle lobes, while its prolonga- 
tion down the spinal column is called the spinal marrow, from which, 
as well as the brain, an innumerable multitude of individual nerves, 
and cords of nerves, are given off, with admirable uniformity, to supply 
the entire body with these instruments of sensation, and render every 
portion of the system capable of performing the offices assigned it in 
the economy of life. 
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The human brain is, without exaggeration, the most splendid and 
magnificent structure of mechanism in the material universe; and 
although the protracted lives of many of the most enlightened men 
have been wholly expended in its study, yet the intricacies and won- 
ders of its complicated organization compose a labyrinth which has 
never been fully explored. It is made up of an infinite congeries of 
delicate cords, and equally attenuated blood vessels, contained in a 
pulp of a character perfectly sui generis. Itis so soft that, without 
its enveloping membranes, it would fall into fluidity by its own weight, 
and hence, after death, it very soon melts down into an oily fluid by 
early decay. This soft brain is covered, not merely in the head, but 
in its prolongation in the spinal marrow, as well as its still farther 
attenuation into individual nerves, until they terminate in so fine 
threads as to be invisible in the skin, by three several coats, called 
dura mater, pia mater, and tunica arachnoides, or hard, transparent, and 
soft coats. ‘These constitute three several membranes between the 
skull and brain, and they also constitute three several tubes surround. 
ing the spinal cord, and every individual nerve, for all these are but 
elongations of the same pulpy matter of which the brain is composed. 
With what show of reason phrenologists prate about this soft, pulpy 
brain, by its developments molding the form of the head ; and by its 
pressure, or mechanical action, accommodating them with bumps upon 
its surface indicative of individual character, can scarcely be esti- 
mated except by those who have consented to part, first, with their 
own brains. You will pardon this digression, as the thought involun- 
tarily occurs to all who contemplate the structure of this delicate 
organ, in these degenerate days, when * philosophy has run mad.” 

There is very much more in the structure of the brain and nerves, 
as well as their mysterious functions, upon which, under other cir- 
cumstances, we might enlarge; but we must forego it at present. 
Some idea may be formed of the extent and intricacies of this topic, 
when we learn that directly from the brain itself there are nine pairs 
of nerves, chiefly the nerves of sense, and expended on the eye, ear, 
nose, and tongue. ‘The spinal cord, being itself composed of three large 
filaments, sends off thirty pairs of nerves. All the branches thus pro- 
ceeding from the brain and spinal marrow are divided and subdivided 
into an inconceivable number of threads, of greater or less thickness, 
and distributed to the remotest portions of the body, until they are 
lost in the external or internal surfaces. These threads or cords min- 
gle together, at some points forming a plexus, and enlarge into little 
bulbs at other points, as in the ganglions; or they cross each other, 
blending their fibres with others, and each one, however slender and 
hair-like, is found to possess some special function, and often more than 
one, while often within the same sheath is found a number of nerves, 
performing different, and even opposite offices. Nor can any distinction 
be discovered in the physical or chemical composition of the nerves, 
though one goes to the eye, and gives the capacity for vison ; another 
to the tongue, and imparts that of taste ; a third to the nose, by means 
of which we have the sense of smell; and a fourth to the ear, by 
which that organ is made sensible to sound. So also the nerves of 
sense, and those of motion, are found within the same sheath, and 
going to the same organ, or muscle, and yet they are often inseparable, 
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and of uniform structure. And yet, notwithstanding sensation is said 
to be a property of the nervous fibre, and it is demonstrated that the 
nerves are the organs of sense and of sensation, yet our difficulties on this 
mysterious subject are increased by the fact that the brain itself feels 
no pain, when wounded, and after fractures of the skull, very large 
portions of the brain have escaped, and been removed by the surgeon 
without inflicting pain, notwithstanding the brain is the very centre 
of sensation, as it is also the “ organ of the mind.” But these matters 
belong rather to physiology, and we forbear. 

In pursuance of the subject of human organization, it may now be 
appropriate to notice, briefly, the contents of the TRUNK, having con- 
sidered those of the head, including the brain and its appendages. The 
trunk, in man, is divided into two parts, the chest and the abdomen, 
the upper and lower half of the body, by a horizontal muscle, convex 
on its upper surface, and concave on the lower, which is called the dia- 
phragm. This muscle performs an important part in respiration, rising 
and falling with the inflation and collapse of the lungs. ‘The upper 
part of the body, or thorax, is a cavity lined by a membrane or coat 
called the pleura, within which is contained the lungs, the heart, great 
arteries and veins of the heart, and various tubes, glands, vessels, and 
nerves, of vast importance to the living body. Some of these struc. 
tures have already been described, as the heart, lungs, large vessels, 
and nerves, as well as the walls of the chest, when speaking of the 
bones and muscles; and a more minute description is uncalled for here. 
But in the cavity of the lower part of the body are found the organs 
chiefly instrumental in digestion, as the liver, stomach, intestines, 
spleen, kidneys, and their numerous appendages. The LiveR is the 
largest and heaviest organ of the body, and furnishes the bile, a fluid 
necessary to the functions of the stomach. The apparatus by which 
the blood is here converted into this fluid, and the tubes contrived with 
so admirable adaptation to the office of conveying it to its destined 
organ, are all topics of much interest, but cannot be here detailed. 
The liver occupies the right side, the sPLEEN is found upon the left, 
in the middle the sromacu is placed, while the other organs of this 
cavity fill up its inferior portion. On these, however, it is alike un- 
necessary and inadmissible to enlarge. 

Having said thus much upon the contents of the three great cavi- 
ties, including the internal organs of the head, chest, and abdomen, it 
remains briefly to contemplate the organs of the external senses, and 
the apparatus for the voice. And as we shall be limited to the strue- 
ture of these several examples of mechanism, they need not consume 
much time. 

The external senses are thus called to distinguish them from the 
internal senses of memory, imagination, conscience, and the passions. 
The external are seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. 

The sense of viston has its seat in the expansion of the optic nerve, 
within the globe of the eye, on its posterior and internal surface. The 
construction of the visual organs is one of the most astonishing organ- 
izations in the human frame, and by reason of its numerous and 
complicated parts is very difficult to describe. The science of optics, 
with all that is known in relation to the laws of light, have been the 
result of imitations and modifications of the human eye, as are all the 
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telescopes, microscopes, mirrors, &c., which have ever been invented. 
The difference, however, is apparent, since they are all receiving in- 
struments, while the eye is a perceiving one, because inanimate in the 
one case, and animate in the other. 

First we find the socket or orbit, for the eye, which is composed of 
portions of several bones, and this is lined with a deposit of fat or 
cellular substance, that the globe may always move with freedom. 
The prominence of the eyeball is thus occasioned, and its absorption, 
during long sickness, accounts for the sinking of the ball. 

The globe is not a perfect circle, but is composed of two thirds of a 
sphere posteriorly, and a portion of a lesser circle laid upon it ante- 
riorly, by which structure the sphere of vision is greatly extended. 
To move the ball of the eye siz muscles are found attached to it within 
the orbit. The globe itselfis composed of three principal coats, which 
fit within each other like a nest of boxes, or the brass tubes of a spy- 
glass. |§ They are severally called sclerotic, choroid, and retina. 
Anteriorly we have the cornea, or window of the eye, which fits like a 
watch glass, and is transparent. On looking through this into the 
interior of the eye, a vertical partition is visible, which is black, blue, 
or hazel, in different persons, having a round opening in its centre. 
This partition is called the iris, and the central orifice is called the 
pupil, which contracts or expands in proportion to the degree of light. 
Behind the iris is a second curtain, having also a pupil through it 
corresponding to the other, and this is called the ciliary processes. 
The folds of these resemble those of a ruffle, and it is found, upon a 
minute dissection, that there are no less than seventy folds in the hu- 
man eye, nicely laid over each other, and of equal width. 

The humors of the eye are three, which distend the ball, and pre- 
serve its rotundity. Between the cornea and the iris we have the an- 
terior chamber, and the transparent humor occupying it is called the 
aqueous humor, and this fluid also occupies the posterior chamber, 
which is immediately behind the iris, which seems to float in this hu- 
mor. Directly behind the pupil is found the crystalline lens, a trans- 
parent body resembling a button of transparent glass, in the axis of 
vision ; it is convex on both sides, and this is covered by a capsule. 
Behind this, and filling the posterior part of the globe, is the vitreous 
humor, much thicker than the aqueous, but yet fluid, resembling the 
white of an egg. 

The optic nerve conveys to the mind the perception or sensation of 
the existence of external things. It proceeds from the brain, enters 
the globe of the eye, and is there expanded on its interior and pos- 
terior surface, constituting the retena. 

It only remains to mention the transparent skin which covers the 
anterior part of the giobe of the eye, and is reflected back upon the 
interior of the eyelids, and which constitutes what is called the white 
of the eye. This is called the conjunctiva. At its union with the 
external skin with the eyelids are found the eyelashes, a row of pro- 
jecting hairs, which serve to protect the eye from the approach of 
motes, or foreign bodies, when the eyelids close by a peculiar instinct, 
and in which the will has seldom any share. And within the orbit is 
found a small gland, from which the tears are ever flowing for moist- 
ening the surface of the globe; while the open mouths of ducts are 
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seen in the interior angle of the eyelids to convey the surplus tears 
through an appropriate tube into the nose, moistening the lining mem- 
brane of the nose, and contributing to the perfection of the sense of 
smell. 

Upon the sense of smell little need be said, because it is less import- 
ant to man that any other of his senses. The olfactory apparatus, 
however, is curious and complicated ; and in savage life it ts doubtless 
of much greater utility, destined as it is to be a sentinel over the sto- 
mach, to distinguish hurtful from wholesome food. In civilized life it 
is less valuable, because of superior knowledge on the subject of food 
and drinks. But though we may not adequately realize the advantages 
of this sense, yet, if it had not been important and useful, the appara- 
tus of this function would not bea part of our organization, for nothing 
here has been made in vain: and though we may not always compre- 
hend the value of any particular structure, we may be assured that 
there is nothing superfluous. In the inferior animals this sense is of 
vast importance, and constantly exerted, by many brutes, both sleeping 
and waking, and upon this their security often mainly depends. 

It is certain, however, that the perception of certain odors, as the 
fragrance of fruits and flowers, if it were absent, would deprive us of 
no inconsiderable pleasurable enjoyment; while the sensibility of the 
olfactory nerves to certain odoriferous and volatile stimulants is often 
of great value, as in cases of suspended animation from any cause. 
The proximity of these nerves to the brain, in the nasal cavity, results 
in their greater susceptibility to impressions, and the knowledge of this 
fact enables us often to find access to the remaining vitality, when all 
the other nerves of the body have suspended their functions. 

Next in order we pass to the consideration of the complicated and 
beautiful organization found in the ear, and whence we have the valu. 


‘able sense of HraRING. ‘The science of acoustics, with all the inge- 


nuity manifested in auditory instruments, has its origin in the structure 
of the human ear, by which alone we have been enabled to learn the 
philosophy of sound. 

The external ear is familiar to us all in its appearance and singular 
conformation, constructed on the best possible model for the collection 
and transmission of the vibrations of the air, which we call sound, 
when put in motion by a solid body; and which, by their successive 
pulsations, travel directly onward to the» auditory nerve, found in the 
internal ear, and thence communicated to the brain. Three muscles 
are attached to the external ear, not for motion, but to keep it tense, 
and increase its sensibility to vibrations. When these muscles move 
the ears, it is an unnatural perversion of them from their proper office, 
acquired by habit, and is only practiced by wags, buffoons, and those 
who are but a single remove from the long eared animals, whose 
faculties, in this respect, they imitate and acquire. 

The tube for the transmission of sound to the internal ear is a 
canal through solid bone, three quarters of an inch long, and one 
quarter of an inch in diameter. It is gently curved, terminating be- 
low its entrance in a spoon-like cavity. On the edge of this expanded 
mouth a rim or hoop is found, upon which the tympanum or drum of 
the car is stretched, like the head of a drum. The external skin is 
reflected into this ear tube, and lines it throughout. It is perforated 
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by numereus ducts, opening into this canal, constantly pouring out an 
oily fluid which, when congelated, becomes like wax. Its use is not 
only to moisten the tympanum, but to kill insects, to all of which it is 
instantly fatal, and to prevent their intrusion, the entire tube is lined 
with strong short hairs, which afford increased protection. 

Directly across this drum head we have described, is found a fine 
thre... of nerve, the cord of the tympanum, which gives it the requisite 
sensibility. Beyond this drum, interiorly, is found what is called the 
labyrinth, indicative of its complex structure, and is composed of several 
parts. Behind the drum, a small bean-shaped cavity, called the drum 
barrel, is found, having an oval and round window, the one leading 
to another little cavity, called the vestibule, and the other to one of the 
three semicircular canals of the labyrinth. Attached to the tympanum 
are the four smallest bones of the body, and called by technical names 
signifying a hammer, an anvil, a stirrup, and a round bone. ‘These 
are all connected together, and, small as they are, have minute mus- 
cles fastened to their extremities, which are visible. The internal 
ear is connected with the mouth by the Eustachian tube, so that the 
vibrations of the air reach both sides of the drum, and thus increase 
the sensibility to sound. The distribution of the auditory nerve, the 
numerous other canals and cavities in the bones surrounding the organ 
of hearing, for retaining and reverberating sounds, are too intricate and 
complicated for any thing like an intelligible description. In no 
portion of animal mechanism is a more striking and wonderful 
organization, notwithstanding the very small space in which this en- 
tire apparatus is constructed. But to enlarge farther would be an 
unprofitable consumption of your time. 

Tasre is the next of the external senses, and resides in the tongue, 
the appropriate nerve terminating in multiplied points upon its surface 
from the tip to the root of the tongue. It is in mah only that this 
sense is found in any degree of acuteness and perfection. Many of 
the inferior animals are indifferent as to the tasting properties of their 
food; and all are guided by the smell, rather than taste, in selecting 
articles on which to feed. But taste is one of the most prominent 
sources of pleasure open to man, and but that its natural indications 
are perverted by depraved habits, it would contribute much more 
largely to human happiness. 

FEELING, or TOUCH, is the last of the external senses, by which, 
without the employment of the other organs of sense, we ascertain the 
physical qualities of bodies. It resides in the extremities of the 
nerves, and though generally existing, in the greatest perfection, in the 
ends of the fingers, because these are most used for the’ purpose, yet 
may be acquired, in an equal degree, by habitually using for the pur- 
pose any other part of the surface. It is to this sense we are indebted 
for our perception of the forms, and other characters, of bodies brought 
into contact with the skin. 

It now only remains, in this summary of human organization, which 
is all that has been attempted, to notice the contrivance by which 
sounds are produced, including the mechanism of the human voice. 

Very many animals, other than man, possess the faculty of making 
sounds, usually expressive of pain or want. These are inarticulate, 
for the most part, and if man were not placed in society with his 
Vox. XI.—Oct., 1840. 33 
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fellow men, his admirable vocal organs would never be cultivated, nor 
would he ever learn any other than a similar inarticulate cry. The 
surprising superiority of the vocal organs in man, to those of all other 
animals, consists in the latter being incapable of uttering only a given 
number of sounds; while, in man, the organs of voice are so con- 
structed as to be absolutely unlimited, there being no conceivable 
sound which the vocal apparatus cannot imitate and acquire. 

First we have the winpPiPE, opening into the mouth, which, from 
its being composed of successive ring’s, is never closed, and at its lower 
end divides into branches going to each lung, and transmitting the air 
in every act of respiration. At the top of the windpipe we find the 
larynx, covered at its top with a valve, and surrounded b ycartilages 
or appendages of gristle. Within its calibre, directly under its valve, 
are four delicate membranes, always on the streteh, their edges nearly 
meeting, two being on each side, which are called the vocal cords. 
Upon these cords vibrations are produced by the current of air from 
the lungs, constituting sound. By the adjacent cavities in the bones 
of the face, forehead, and nose, these sounds are modified, and by the 
aid of the teeth, tongue, lips, nose, and throat, they become articulate. 
Hence you have all heard of the guttural, nasal, labial, and dental 
sounds, to designate the agency of each of these structures in the pecu- 
liarities of voice, 

A shrill or rough voice depends upon the size, elasticity, moisture, 
&c., of the larynx, and the degree of force with which the expired air 
is propelled through the opening between the vocal cords. The larynx 
is smaller in women than in men, and hence the greater delicacy of 
thefemale voice. The change in the voice on arriving at adult years, 
so perceptible in young men, depends on an enlargement of the larynx, 
which occurs at that period of life. In short, the larynx is a musical 
wind instrument of which the hautboy is an imitation. Instead of fin- 
ger holes for varying the tones, this object is secured by muscles which, 
under the power of the will, elongate or shorten the vocal tube, in- 
creasing or diminishing its calibre. It is thus that in singing, con- 
versation, or declamation, such varieties in rapidity, intensity, and 
strength, are exhibited by the human voice. By cultivation and habit 
these powers may be improved and increased illimitably, of which 
ventriloquism is an example, and may be acquired by any one who is 
fool enough to commit so useless a perversion of nature. 

Finally, by this brief survey, we are reminded that “the bones, by 
their joints and solidity, form the foundation of the human machine ; 

the ligaments are strings which unite the parts together; the muscles 
are fleshy substances which, like elastic springs, put them in motion ; 
the nerves, dispersed over the body, connect all its parts together ; the 
arteries and veins, like rivulets, convey life and health throughout : 
the heart is the centre and focus of the circulation; the lungs inhale 
pure air, and expel noxious vapors ; the stomach and adjacent organs 
are the magazines where the daily supply is prepared of every thing 
requisite for sustaining life; the brain, the immediate organ of the 
mind, is prepared and furnished in a manner suitable to the dignity 
of its inhabitant ; the senses give warning of all that is necessary for 
the pleasure or use of the soul; while the organs of voice adapt man, by 
the use of language, to enjoyment and usefulness in society.” Truly 
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we are “ fearfully and wonderfully made ;” and though there were no 
“heavens to declare the glory of God, nor firmament to show his - 
handy work,” and no other created being but myself in the material 
universe, my own body, by its transcendently admirable structure, 
ought to extort from me the concession of the repentant atheistical 
philosopher who, after examining in his study the human hand, ex- 
claimed, in despite of his unbelief, 


“| Jay it down, and conscious rest in this, 
None but a God could make it as it is.” 


Tue Address below we found in the office upon our arrival, ac- 
companied by the following note from a much-respected member of the 
Oneida Conference, viz.— 


«“ The inclosed is a copy of an Address, delivered before the Hones- 
dale Colonization Society, in July last, by the Rey. Wittiam Toney, 
formerly pastor of the Presbyterian Church of this place. Should 
you think it advisable, and have room in your Quarterly, you are at 
liberty to publish it. For this purpose I have obtained the consent 
of the author. ‘The Address will speak for itself.” 


Believing the Address, on the whole, calculated to do good, we 
have concluded to insert it, though there are several passages in it 
which, perhaps, require some qualification.—Eb. 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the Honesdale Colonization Society, at Honesdale, on the evening 
of July 8, 1839, at the request of the Executive Committee. 


BY REV. WILLIAM TOBEY. 


BRETHREN AND FRIENDS, 
MemBers oF THE HonEsDALE CoLonizaTIon Sociery :— 


Ir gives me much pleasure to address you in behalf of that cause 
whose interest it is the object of your association to promote. Among 
the great philanthropic enterprises of our age and country, I have ever 
regarded it as holding a high place. I have never doubted either the 
integrity or the motives of its advocates, the importance of its object, 
or the practicability of its plan. It professes to be a benevolent enter- 
prise, and certainly it has all the external characteristics of one. What 
can be more benevolent than to restore the oppressed sons of Africa to 
the land from which they have been torn by cupidity and lawless vio- 
lence? What more proper, or more just, than to seek to repair, as far 
as practicable, the wrong that has been done, by sending back the 
children to the same land from which their fathers were taken, fur- 
nished with the blessings of civilization, Christianity, and freedom ? 
What portion of the globe more adapted to their residence than those 
regions where their race has dwelt from immemorial time, the regions 
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assigned it by their Creator in determining the bounds of the families of 
the earth? What climate more congenial to their constitution than Afri- 
ca’s “sun-illumined zone,” and fertile shores? What land on the face 
of the globe more rich in those productions which support life? What 
land more rich in the promise of abundance to the emigrants than the 
plains and hills of Western Africa, teeming with every variety of tro- 
pical plants and fruits, and abounding in ivory and gold? And is it 
not a work of benevolence, after having emancipated and conveyed 
them to these shores, to watch over their prosperity, defend them against 
surrounding foes, plant among them the institutions of knowledge and 
religion, and furnish them with a free government and equal laws? 
This the colonization societies have done for the thousands of emi- 
grants whom their beneficence has wafted to the land of their fathers. 
Were the colonization enterprise a selfish scheme, devised merely for 
the purpose of ridding the nation of the free blacks, it would not have 
followed the colonists with its care and benefactions beyond the ocean. 
It would not have planted among them schools and Christian churches. 
It would not have watched over them with paternal interest, until 
from very small beginnings they had grown into a flourishing com. 
monwealth. Had it been a mere selfish scheme, so many valuable 
lives would never have been sacrificed in its promotion; the fervors 
of a tropical sun had not sent the heroic Ashman to an untimely grave, 
and the devoted Mills had not found in the morn of his manhood an 
ocean sepulchre. The blood of the many missionaries who have fallen 
martyrs in this cause cries from the ground in refutation of the ca- 
lumny that would brand it as the ally of oppression. The labors of 
so many enlightened and benevolent men, whose praise is in all the 
American churches, the prayers and offerings of the pious of every 
denomination, from one end of the Union to the other, repel the 
charge. It is certainly a matter of astonishment, to say the least, 
that there should be found those who can believe that the pious and 
learned Dr. Finley, of New-Jersey, who devised the plan of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society, and such men as Frelinghuysen, Van 
Rensselaer, Marshall, Milnor, Fisk, Proudfit, Beecher, and a host of 
the most pious, liberal, enlightened minds of our country, should have 
lent their energies in advancing a plan which they considered calcu- 
lated to uphold and perpetuate the system of slavery. The charity 
which thinks this is not assuredly the charity which thinketh no evil. 
Much more astonishing is it that any should imagine that such are 
the men to become the dupes of southern avarice. No doubt there may 
have been those who have aided the Colonization Society from motives 
not wholly pure. And where was ever a benevolent enterprise under- 
taken in this world of which it could be said that every motive of all 
its advocates was perfectly incorrupt? The truth is, some individuals 
who have written and spoken in behalf of this society, have at times 
addressed the self-interest of slave-holders, feeling that they were pro- 
bably appealing to some men with whom no other argument would be 
of any avail; a course by no means uncommon among the advocates 
of benevolent objects, when they are seeking to persuade those whose 
hearts are not under the influence of religious principle. Of this cir- 
cumstance advantage has been taken by men unfavorable to this en- 
terprise. Acting upon a principle which in this country is sometimes 
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carried out to the greatest extremes by violent partisans, viz., to lay 
hold of every circumstance apparently unfavorable to the cause of the 
other side, and give it its worst possible construction, they have indus- 
triously collected garbled extracts from occasional speeches, and from 
the periodicals of the society, setting forth its bearings upon the inte- 
rests of the southern planters, and have attempted by means of them 
to fasten upen the whole institution the charge of exerting an influence 
to retain the enslaved Africans in bondage, and to banish to a foreign 
land those who are already free. The friends of this cause, conscious 
of the utter falsehood of this accusation, and sensible on what slight 
evidence their motives have been impugned, have scarcely deemed it 
worth their while to make any defense. Still it has not been without 
some degree of wonder that they have observed what remarkable zeal 
some of the adversaries of their enterprise have exhibited in seeking 
its defeat—what grotesque caricatures they have drawn of it, and to 
what an extent they have ransacked the English vocabulary for abu- 
sive, thickly clustering epithets, with which to blacken it. The truth 
is, no greater slander could be promulgated than to denounce the Colo- 
nization Society ‘as the supporter of the system of southern slavery. 
It was formed, and has all along continued its operations on the ground 
that it was wrong to drag the slaves from their native land, and that 
the principles of justice and benevolence demand their restoration 
to freedom. 

This society was organized at the city of Washington in 1816, by 
a number of benevolent individuals, some of them slave-holders, and 
some of them non-slave-holders and residents of the northern states. 
Dr. Finley, of Basking Ridge, New-Jersey, and Mr. Caldwell, of 
Washington, were, perhaps, the most active in its formation; men 
whose characters were above the imputation of any sinister design of 
connivance with the slave-holders, or cruelty to the blacks. There 
is every reason to believe that their object was to befriend the African 
race, and to do what they could for the final extinction ef the system 
of slavery. The advocates of colonization from the first assumed the 
position that slavery is an immense evil, involving great injustice and 
cruelty to the enslaved, and detriment to the welfare and prosperity 
of those portions of the Union where it exists. Its periodicals and its 
orators have been accustomed to make the most pathetic appeal. 
respecting the horrors of the slave-trade, and the sufferings of the slaves 
Addresses which have been delivered in favor of the Colonization So- 
ciety on the 4th of July, and on other occasions, at least throughout 
the northern states, have ever represented slavery as a system of cruel 
oppression, disgraceful to our nation, inconsistent with the spirit of its 
institutions, and hostile to its prosperity. And, to say the least, there 
have been numerous instances in the southern states where individuals 
have publicly and fearlessly uttered the same sentiments. But while 
colonizationists have put forth their efforts in behalf of the society on 
the ground that the system of slavery is wrong, and while they have 
manifested a deep sympathy for the slave, they have not preached up 
a cr usade against their brethren of the southern states. They have 
felt that many of the slave-holders have claims upon their sympathy 
as well as the slaves themselves. In exercising benevolence toward 
the one, they have sought to avoid doing injustice to the other. They 
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have recognized the fact, that slavery was introduced into the south- 
ern states under the sanction and by the authority of British laws, 
while they were in a condition of colonial dependence upon the British 
crown, and that some of the colonies, especially Virginia and Caro- 
lina, repeatedly remonstrated in vain with the parent country against 
the barbarous traffick. They have taken into their account the fact, 
that many of the slave-holders have found themselves placed in their 
present circumstances without any agency of their own, inheriting 
their slaves from their ancestors ; and that in many cases, which can 
readily be adduced, it might be an act of positive inhumanity to cast 
them out immediately upon the world. ‘They have learned neither 
from Scripture, nor from any other source, that real benevolence has 
no regard to consequences—that it is characteristic of its operations 
to seek to benefit one class of men by injuring others, and to disregard 
prudence, fitness, and propriety. ‘They have supposed that true be- 
nevolence, such as was exemplified by the Saviour of the world and 
his apostles, seeks to do justice to all, takes care to acquaint itself with 
all the circumstances of the case before it passes judgment; acts not 
blindly and rashly, but knowingly and considerately. They have 
thought it not inconsistent with Scripture or sound philosophy, in 
seeking to do justice to their fellow-men, to have some regard to ex- 
pediency ; which, notwithstanding that it is a word which has been so 
much proscribed and scouted by the advocates of immediate, uncon- 
ditional emancipation, means fitness, propriety, suitableness to an end. 
They have been accustomed to entertain more exalted ideas of benevo- 
lence than to suppose that the manner of its manifestations is to pour 
forth fierce railing and gross invective against whole classes of men, 
without qualification or discrimination. They have taken into con. 
sideration the fact, that the constitution of the United States recog. 
nizes the existence of slavery, and that each individual] state is, in all 
respects, with the exception of so much power as has been delegated 
to this constitution, a sovereignty by itself, as independent of the other 
states as is any one of the nations of Europe; and that, consequently, 
the inhabitants of the northern states have no right, as citizens of the 
American Union, to intermeddle with the internal regulations of the 
southern states; nay, that since they have agreed in the constitution 
to let the subject alone, they have no more authority to dictate to 
them what course they shall take relative to their slaves, than they 
have to dictate to Mexico or Peru what course they shall take relative 
to the aborigines of those countries. Furthermore, knowing that 
each individual state is, to such a degree, an independent sovereignty, 
they have understood that slavery in the southern states cannot be 
done away without the voluntary consent of the slave-holders them- 
selves, and that persuasion is the only mode by which citizens of the 
north can influence those of the south to give this consent. They 
have felt, too, that to load with maledictions is not the way to per- 
suade men, but the way to excite prejudices, to steel the heart, and 
arouse all its evil passions, They have entertained some doubts con- 
cerning the propriety and ultimate utility of the mode of manufac- 
turing public opinion, adopted by a certain class of modern reformers, 
and they have then thought that they have discovered in its applica- 
tion to the subject of slavery the torch of sedition and civil discord. 
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They have reflected, that the American Union is a fabric, whose 
foundations have been laid in the blood of thousands of martyrs to 
the cause of freedom, that it was reared by the arduous toils of many 
wise and heroic patriots, whose expiring breath was spent in exhort- 
ing their posterity to defend it. They have not forgotten the farewell 
of Washington, “ Frown indignantly upon every attempt to alienate 
one portion of our country from the rest.” They have thought, also, 
that they could discover in those measures which would exclude from 
civil office, and from the pulpit, all who do not think, speak, and act 
in accordance with the opinions of a certain association, tyranny of 
the same nature (although expressing itself in a different way) with 
that which lords it over the slave; nay, in some respects, worse, since 
it would control reason and conscience ; and they have felt too strong 
an opposition to slavery to submit to slavery themselves. ‘They have 
also considered that zeal in the cause of the slave which makes use of 
the most opprobrious epithets which the English language can furnish 
in railing out against our fellow-citizens of the southern states, and 
the members of southern churches, which seeks to excommunicaie all 
slave-holders from the church, and to place them under the proscrip. 
tion of a universal public odium, to be a zeal, to say the least, quite 
transcending the example and instructions of Christ and his apostles. 
They have felt disposed to question the authority of any man, or any 
association of men, to prescribe to their consciences what course they 
are to pursue relative to the subject of slavery, and have deemed that 
they have an undoubted right to adopt their own mode of operation, 
provided, always, that it interferes not with the principles of eternal 
rectitude with the rights of others, and the peace and good order of 
society. Such have been and are the views of at least many of the 
friends of the Colonization Society. And such being their views, 
while they yield to none in their abhorrence of slavery, and while they 
are so profoundly cautious of such a feeling, that they deem it not 
worth their while to notice any accusations which may be alleged 
against them, charging them with being the supporters or apologists 
of slavery, since they perceive not how they can at present pursue 
any measures contemplating the immediate emancipation of all the 
slaves at the south, without exciting ecclesiastical and civil discord, 
and endangering the existence of the Union ;—in a word, without 
involving in their consequences still greater evil than now exists, they 
prefer to pursue a more noiseless and a more peaceful course. Since 
they see not that they have it in their power to accomplish at once 
all they would, even the eradication of all slavery from the face of the 
earth, they will endeavor to do what they can consistently with the 
rights of others with peace and good order. And with the blessing 
of God they can do much for the African race, even supposing that 
colonization societies accomplished nothing more than to remove 
those free blacks who are willing to emigrate (for they seek the removal 
of none other) to a country where, relieved from the many disadvan- 
tages which attend them here, they may constitute by themselves 
independent and free states. In this country obstacles which may 
be called insurmountable exclude them from equal privileges with the 
whites. While they have the cares, burdens, and responsibilities of * 
freedom, they have few of its real benefits. The existing’ state’ of‘ 
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society places them in rather an intermediate state between liberty 
and slavery. They are everywhere regarded as inferior, and com- 
pelled to feel their inferiority. The case, as is well known, is very 
rare where one of them emerges from the crowd. The greatest learn- 
ing, talents, and wealth, the most refined manners, and the most ardent 
piety, cannot in this country place a man of color on a level in the 
popular estimation with a white of equal advantages. 

I do not say that the common prejudice against the African popu- 
lation is just. So far as it arises from mere distinction of color it is 
undoubtedly most unjust. But it is very evident that it does not 
arise altogether from this cause, nor from the fact that the African 
population of the southern states are slaves. It arises, in a great 
degree, from the actual, moral, and social condition of the free blacks, 
while, on the other hand, the debasement of their moral and social 
condition is owing, in a great measure, to their being cut off, by the 
existing state of society, from the influence of those motives which 
form the character of the whites. I speak of things as they are, and 
not as they ought to be. I do not say it is right that our colored po. 

ulation should labor under such disadvantages; nor do I consider 
them naturally a more depraved people than the whites. They have, 
as a race, many amiable traits of character. If the records of our 
penitentiaries show that the number of convicts from among the 
blacks preponderates greatly over that from among the whites in 
proportion to the amount of population, it is a result which might be 
expected to arise from their degraded condition. And now, granting 
that the existing prejudices against the blacks are unjust, how are 
they to be done away? Is it by warring against them? -The man 
mistakes human nature who thinks to divest his neighbor of prejudice 
by censuring and reviling him. Like the traveler in the fable, who, 
when the wind and the sun tried on him their skill, in endeavoring to 
cause him to doff his cloak, drew that garment the closer around him 
the fiercer the wind blew, so is it with prejudice. It is increased, 
instead of being diminished, by reproaches and denunciation. The 
only way to remove all the existing prejudices against our African 
population is to remove all the causes of these prejudices; and how 
are all these causes to be removed except by admitting them to equal 
privileges with the whites in every respect, involving of course an 
amalgamation of the two races. It is perfectly idle to talk of admit- 
ting them to equal privileges: with ourselves so long as they continue 
to be a distinct people ; for it is contrary to the testimony of all his- 
tory, as well as some of the most obvious principles of human nature, 
that two races of men should live together in an unmingled state on 
terms of perfect equality. Let men talk against prejudice as much as 
they please, it is sufficiently evident that unless they incorporate with 
the whites, they must continue to be overshadowed and borne down 
by their superior enterprise, knowledge, wealth, and power. Every 
truly benevolent man would wish to see them elevated as to their 
moral and intellectual condition, and would cheerfully labor for such 
an object; but multitudes who are their true friends would strongly 
deprecate such an intermixture. The God of nature has divided the 
African from the European race—assigned them different quarters 
of the globe, and marked each with its distinct and prominent 
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peculiarities. What the God of nature hath so widely separated, let 
not man join together, is now, and will probably continue to be, the 
voice of the American people. 

Since, therefore, the existence of the free blacks among us is 
attended, and is likely to continue to be attended, with so many dis- 
advantages and disabilities, it is very evident that they can vastly 
improve their condition by emigrating to some country where they 
can exist as a nation by themselves—where they can constitute free 
and sovereign states, and enjoy the protection of a government and 
laws of their own. Such a country is Liberia; and to all who have 
sufficient enterprise to make a change in their condition, evidently so 
advantageous, the Colonization Society proffers the means of effect- 
ing it. ‘They have but to enter one of its vessels, and presently they 
are for ever removed from the land where so many of their country- 
men have been held in bondage, and from all those prejudices which 
weighed them down in the dust, and they are in the land of their fore- 
fathers, the citizens of a free commonwealth. Here they are almost 
‘ swallowed up amid the numerous and rapidly augmenting European 
race, and find themselves bowed down and almost crushed beneath the 
weight of their superior power. ‘There they can not only be removed 
from these oppressive evils, but they can even claim a superiority 
through the advantages of the arts of civilization over the surrounding 
heathen tribes. The prospect is, that here they must continue to 
exist like dwarfish plants from which some dense and gigantic forest 
excludes the sunbeams. There they can constitute a forest by them- 
selves, and extend their branches unchecked along the golden streams 
and through the radiant heavens of the clime of their forefathers. 
Did the Colonization Society, therefore, embrace no other object but 
to afford to the free blacks the means of emigration, it would be 
worthy of the liberal support of the benevolent, and would have so 
much of the character of a philanthropic institution as should place it 
beyond the reach of obloquy. 

But it does not confine its exertions to the promotion of the welfare 
of the free blacks. It seeks, although in‘a way consistent with the 
concord of this nation, with the rights of the southern white popula- 
tion, and with the laws of the land, the emancipation of the slaves, 
and an emancipation not partial, but complete. It does, in fact, 
open a pathway of freedom for the bondsmen of the south, affording 
to the benevolent among the slave-holders opportunities and means 
for setting their slaves at liberty, and to the slaves themselves the 
means of making the best improvement of the act of manumission. 
It enables the northern and southern states to co-operate in the work 
of emancipation without strife or collision, giving to the latter oppor- 
tunities for liberating their slaves under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and to the former opportunities for the operations of be- 
nevolence, in making provisions for their welfare on their release. 
It opens a wide field for the exertions of the philanthropic of every 
section of this Union. Instead of exciting animosity between the 
north and south, it is admirably calculated to draw closer the bonds 
of brotherhood between them. Most of the southern states, for the 
protection of their slave-holding interests, and perhaps as they have 
deemed in their own defense, have enacted laws forbidding the 
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residence of free blacks within their territory. I shall not attempt 
here to discuss the propriety and equity of such laws. Granting that 
they are arbitrary and unjust, such laws do exist, and they oppose 
an insuperable obstacle to the accomplishment of the desires of those 
who wish to liberate their slaves, unless they transport them beyond 
the bounds of those states. ‘Those who have sufficient regard for 
the welfare of their slaves to emancipate them, would not wish to 
transfer them to a perhaps worse condition, by sending them to the 
northern states, and perhaps some of them might not find it easy 
to provide the means of such transportation. The Colonization 
Society stands ready to receive them on their manumission, and 
bear the expense of their passage to the Liberian colonies, where 
they can enjoy all the advantages of freedom, and become consti- 
tuent parts of rising republics. It has been the means of effecting 
the emancipation of more than three thousand slaves, while it would 
perhaps be no easy matter for that society which so bitterly and 
unsparingly denounces it, to show that, with all its agitation and 
clamor, and with all the boasted light it has been shedding abroad 
during seven years past, it has emancipated one. And let the adver- 
saries of the Colonization Society say what they will, its very exist- 
ence, and its whole course of operations, is a strong and decided 
testimony against slavery. The language which it speaks to every un- 
biased mind is, that as it was cruel and unjust to transport the blacks 
against their will from Africa, and enslave them, it is but an act of justice 
to liberate and restore them. It appeals to the consciences of slave- 
holders by actions which speak louder than words. It does not indeed 
assume the tone of dictation, menace, and reproach. It seeks not 
the extinction of slavery by calling hard names. It seeks to excite 
public indignation against no class of citizens. It interferes with 
the rights of none. It pursues a far more effectual way of accom- 
plishing its object. None among the well informed and candid can 
doubt that ever since its formation it has been doing what it under- 
took to do, exerting an influence by the testimony which it has been 
bearing against slavery, tg mitigate its rigors, and prepare the way 
for its ultimate extinction. Indeed, since the commencement of its 
operations, slavery has assumed a milder form; at least in some of the 
southern states great numbers have manifested a willingness to 
liberate their slaves, and commit them to its care. Nay, from the 
first, many more have been ready to embrace its offers than it has 
had the means of furnishing with a conveyance, and sometimes this 
number has amounted to no less than two thousand. Through its 
influence, combined with other causes, a few years since the final 
termination of the system of slavery began to be very extensively 
agitated, especially in the states of Virginia, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky, and there was a fair prospect that state conventions would 
soon be called to consider the subject, when the most ill-judged mea. 
sures of some fiery zealots in the northern states, and the torrent of 
flaming invective which they poured forth, by arousing the angry 
passions of southern men, exciting their fears and their prejudices, 
put the matter at rest. 

So much has been written and said against the colonization plan, 
h atno doubt many who are not in reality unfriendly to it have had 
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their confidence in it shaken, and stand in doubt with respect to its 
efficiency. Some of the objections which have been made to it carry 
with them their own refutation ; such, for instance, as that it is a 
system of coercion, when in its constitution it provides for the emi- 
gration of none but those who give their consent ; and that it upholds 
the system of slavery, and aids the slave-holders in retaining their 
slaves in bondage, when it has been all along holding out to the mas- 
ters inducements to liberate their slaves, and presenting before the slaves 
themselves the spectacle of their emancipated brethren, growing up 
into free and flourishing states. I am not aware that those who 
make these objections have ever pretended to prove that there have 
been any instances of men forced away to Africa, or that it has 
exerted an influence to perpetuate slavery in any other way than 
that it conveys the freed blacks to another country, instead of leaving 
them on the soil perhaps to excite sedition among the unemancipated, 
and endanger the lives of their masters. In other words, their great 
objection against it is, that it appears to be in the way of their 
favorite theory, of immediate, unconditional emancipation on the spot. 
The charge has indeed been very extensively made against the 
Colonization Society, that it opposes the liberation of the slaves 
unless they can be removed to some foreign land. Yet this charge 
cannot be sustained. ‘There is nothing in the constitution of the 
society which will admit of such a construction, and all consistent 
and enlightened colonizationists disavow the principle. By no means 
does the colonization enterprise oppose the bestowment of freedom 
upon the slaves unless upon the condition of their removal ; but it 
assumes the ground, that as it is’ impossible for the African race to 
obtain in this country the possession of equal privileges with the 
Europeans by any other means than by an amalgamation, and that 
thus they must continue in a state of comparative degradation, it 
will be immensely for their advantage to remove, and that the actual 
and complete emancipation of the slaves is not likely to be carried 
out in any other way. They also assume the ground that, under 
existing circumstances, colonization affords the safest and most 
effectual mode by which the benevolence of the north can operate 
upon the slavery of the south. This is quite a different thing from 
actually opposing an emancipation on the soil. Should any of the 
southern states think proper to pursue such a course with respect 
to their slaves, no sincere and consistent colonizationists but would 
hail the event with gratitude and joy, although they might believe 
that those who had thus obtained their deliverance would be in a still 
better condition constituting an independent nation by themselves. 
The colonization enterprise has, moreover, been represented as a 
humbug and a failure. Almost from the commencement of its ope- 
rations its enemies have resorted to every artifice to bring it into 
discredit ; but it has continued its benevolent work through evil as 
well as good report, until it has reared monuments of its labor which 
may bid defiance to the attacks of defamation. It is now too late 
to represent it as a failure. Its efforts have already been crowned 
with too great success, and it has before it too fair a prospect of 
prosperity, to suffer any material injury from the slander of its 
revilers. It is now seventeen years since the American Colonization 
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Society commenced settling a colony of free blacks near the mouth 
of the River Mesurado, in the vicinity of the British colony of 
Sierra Leone, on the western coast of Africa. As a matter of course, 
the colony at its commencement was subjected to many difficulties. 
It had to encounter diseases incident to new settlements, and the 
hostility of neighboring tribes. But notwithstanding the obstacles 
against which it had to struggle, it has prospered to such a degree 
that, at the present time, Liberia, the name of the district of country 
purchased of the African tribes, extending along the coast about 
three hundred miles, has a population of between five and six thou- 
sand inhabitants, (emigrants from the United States, and their chil- 
dren,) most of whom have obtained their freedom through the influ. 
ence of colonization. Along this line of coast are nine villages, 
the largest of which, Monrovia, contains more than five hundred 
houses. Within these limits five colonies have been planted, viz., 
the parent colony, of which Monrovia is the capital and seat of 
government; Edina and Bassa Cove, under the auspices and guidance 
of the Pennsylvania and New-York Societies; Greenville, a ter- 
ritory lately purchased by the Mississippi Society, and settled in 
part by the emigrants it has sent out; Louisiana, in Africa, a recent 
purchase of the Louisiana Society ; and Cape Palmas, or Maryland, 
in Liberia, the settlement of the Maryland Society. According to 
abundant and unexceptionable testimony, their farms and villages, 
their school-houses and churches, their vessels of commerce, their 
legislative councils and courts of justice, all testify to the general 
prosperity. ‘To different parts of the coast vessels built at the wharves 
of Monrovia, manned and commanded by her citizens, convey the 
articles of American and European skill in exchange for the gold, 
ivory, camwood, and mahogany, palm oil, rice, coffee, oranges, tama- 
rinds and bananas, drugs and precious gums, and other various 
products of that vast and fertile country, thus inviting the native 
population to turn from the slave-trade to agricultural pursuits and a 
lawful commerce. 

In Liberia there are eighteen churches, and forty ministers of the 
gospel of different religious denominations. Sunday schools and Bible 
classes are established generally in the churches into which the child. 
ren of the natives are gathered, along with those of the colonists. No- 
where is the sabbath more strictly observed, or the places of public 
worship better attended. A more temperate, moral community, is 
not to be found on the face of the earth. In the Pennsylvania and 
New-York, and in the Maryland Society’s colonies, the sale and use 
of ardent spirits are prohibited by law. At Monrovia and Bassa 
Cove, public libraries, consisting of from twelve to fifteen hundred 
volumes, have been established. The colonists have also a newspa- 
per, the Liberia Herald, published at Bassa Cove, which sends forth 
periodical intelligence of their proceedings and success. ‘There are, 
in the different villages, several societies for benevolent purposes and 
literary improvement. At a missionary meeting in Bassa Cove, not 
long since, one hundred dollars were collected for the support of mis- 
sionaries among the neighboring heathen tribes. About thirty white 
missionaries, of different denominations, are aided and protected in 
the settlements of the colonies, while devoting themselves to the work 
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of instructing the surrounding heather in Christianity, and several 
colored missionaries have already been prepared for usefulness. Ac- 
cording to the report of a late colonial agent, an African population 
of at least 100,00u have already felt something of the benign influence 
of thiscolony. The slave-trade, which was formerly prosecuted along 
the whole western coast, is now broken up wherever the influence of Li- 
beria extends. Ths much, at least, has the colonization enterprise 
effected. And certainly here is too great an amount of good accom- 
plished to render it entitled to the appellation of a humbug or a fail- 
ure. And is it benevolence that would efface those fair scenes which 
have thus been created on the African shore, biot out from existence 
those churches and schools, those farms, and villages, and merchant 
vessels, and restore those gloomy objects which they have superseded, 
the groves consecrated to devil worship, the ur.cultivated landscapes, 
with their benighted inhabitants darcing and yelling at their pagan 
orgies, polluting the air with human sacrifices, and dyeing their cocoa 
and plantain shades with torrents of blood shed by the tyrant’s caprice, 
or poured in the battle’s fury? 

Is it said that more ought to have been accomplished within the space 
of seventeen years? It isanswered, that what has been done has been 
effected in despite of a very zealous and active opposition, which has 
spared no pains, and hesitated at no artifice, to prejudice the public 
mind against the cause; and that the people whom it has endeavored to 
form into free and enlightened states have not been such men as colo- 
nized New-England, but, for the most part, men who have experienced 
the deteriorating influence of servitude. It should be remembered, too, 
that the first settlers of every new country have many hardships to 
struggle against, in laying the foundations of society—hardships which 
their successors know little how to appreciate. When it is remem- 
bered how many years of toil and suffering it cost our forefathers in 
establishing colonies on the shores of Massachusetts before those colo- 
nies began to present the appearance of prosperity, and how many 
years of arduous labor, and how many lives it cost the companions 
of Smith to lay the foundation of the Virginian commonwealth, the 
present flourishing condition of Liberia becomes rather a matter of 
surprise. ‘The truth is, there is every reason to believe that that col- 
ony has increased from the beginning in a degree commensurate with 
the true interests of the enterprise. It was necessary that there 
should be pioneers, and that these pioneers should not be numerous, 
to prepare the way for future emigrants. ‘To have crowded in vast 
multitudes without such preparation would have been neither humane 
nor politic. If five thousand appear but a small number, compared with 
the two and a half millions still in slavery, let it be remembered that 
these are a sufficient number to demonstrate the practicability of the 
colonization plan, the most that the society expected to accomplish at 
its first formation, and to prepare the way for a future vast accession 
of emigrants. Who that could have beheld the settlements of the Tyrian 
colony, on the shores of northern Africa, seventeen years after their 
commencement, would have dreamed that he beheld the rising great- 
ness of Carthage, empress of the seas? Who that could have wit- 
nessed the huts erected amidst the lagunes of the Adriatic, by a few 
fugitives from Alaric’s conquering sword, seventeen years after their 
Van. XI.—Oct., 1840. 54 
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arrival, could have imagined the future splendor of the mighty Vene- 
tian republic? Or who that should have chanced to journey along 
the bleak and pine-clad shores of Massachusetts, seventeen years 
after the landing at Plymouth, would have supposed that in less 
than'two centuries a great empire would have arisen out of those 
wilds? Let none then, who consider what great things have arisen 
from small beginnings, mock at the infancy of the African colonies, 
nor venture to assert that He who orders all human affairs may not 
render them the germ of enlightened, great, and powerful nations! 
Is it still objected, that the colonization enterprise is not adequate to 
the removal of slavery from our land; that even in case all the slaves 
were liberated, it would be impossible to provide the means of convey- 
ance to Africa? Granting that it were so, and that colonization 
merely effected, through its influence, the disinthrallment of a few 
thousands, or, if you please, merely effected the emigration of some 
hundreds of the free blacks to a country where they could constitute, 
by themselves, a free and independent state, it would still have enough 
of the character of a benevolent institution to entitle it to the patron- 
age of all the good, and to render it too sacred for the assaults of de- 
traction. 

But let us for a moment inquire, if it is true that its operations 
must, of necessity, be thus limited ? Let it be remembered that those 
who organized the American Colonization Society, did not expect that 
the society itself would be able to transport all the slave population 
of the south to Africa. What they undertook to do, and what has, in 
a great measure, been already done, was to demonstrate the practica- 
bility of the colonization scheme, and to prepare the way for the na- 
tion itself to undertake the work, and carry it forward on a larger 
scale. ‘They wished to lay a foundation on which the national and 
state governments might erect an ample structure. And who shall 
assert that this great and wealthy nation is inadequate to the removal 
of our whole slave population, even within a few years. The annual 
increase of the whole colored population of the United States during 
the ten years from 1820 to 1830, was 56,000 per annum ; and some 
men have most absurdly asserted, that our whole marine is insufficient 
to convey this number to Africa. And yet it can be demonstrated that 
42,000 tons of shipping, which is not more than one forty-second part 
of the registered and licensed shipping of the United States, making 
only two trips a year, and affording each emigrant six times the space 
allowed on board the slavers, or one ton and a half each, would accom. 
modate the whole. It has been stated, on the authority of some recent 
calculation, that no less than 365,000 are every year torn away from 
Africa, to bow their strength in slavery: and who shall say that this 
nation, with a surplus of ten millions annually, is unable to carry back to 
that country less than one-third as many as a band of pirates drag yearly 
from its shores? But suppose that 100,000 were to be colonized an- 
nually. In thirty years it would transfer our whole colored population 
to Africa, by an outlay of three millions annually, a sum which the 
weekly contributions of three cents, by one-seventh of our people, 
would supply ; or, if voted asa measure of justice for the many wrongs 
which the Africans have received from our hands, would afford a very © 
proper channel for the overflowings of our national treasury. There 
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are, at this time, more than a thousand applicants for the privilege of 
colonization, and thousands more are in a state of training for the same 
purpose. Ships owned by the different colonization societies have 
recently commenced making regular trips between the American and 
African shores, for the exclusive purpose of conveying emigrants ; and 
the time is not probably far distant when steam vessels will be em- 
ployed for this purpose. Each year’s development of the fertility 
of the soil of Liberia, and the adjacent territory ; of the value and 
variety of its productions, and of the ample resources of the colonies 
for securing the welfare of the settlers, and of their importance to the 
commerce and manufactures of this country, will continue to swell 
the tide of emigration until, with due aid from the national treasury, 
this tide shall exceed the annual increase, and then a rapid decrease 
in the existing amount of our colored population will ensue. And the 
hope, long cherished by the friends of colonization, that this cause will 
receive the patronage of our government, is not altogether baseless. 
The national government does now afford it its favor to some extent. 

Mr. Buchanan, the newly elected governor of Liberia, has received 
an appointment from the president of the United States as United 
States agent for the western coast of Africa, and a sloop of war has 
been recently sent to that coast to give protection to the American 
commerce there. In fine, the signs of the times, and the present cir- 
cumstances of the colonization enterprise, are such as to afford every 
reason to believe that the emigration to Africa will continue to in- 
crease, and that the colonies will go on to flourish until they shall have 
grown into powerful states, blessed with freedom and the arts of civil- 
ization, but above all, blessed with the Christian religion, and all the 
heavenly influences which the gospel diffuses among the nations. Nay, 
_ the idea is far from being chimerical, that a new United States, before 
the close of this century, will have arisen in the land of the negro, 
stretching along a wide extent of coast, and extending their bounds far 
into the interior, beyond the mountains of Kong, and along the waters 
of the Niger, reflecting the religion, the intelligence, and the equal 
laws of our own nation, but not the injustice and cruelty which have 
so long oppressed their race. Five or six states of this Union have 
already colonies growing up under their patronage, and there is every 
probability that the list will soon be augmented. And who shall say 
that the colonization enterprise is not designed to become a mighty 
instrument in causing Ethiopia to stretch out her hands unto God ? 
Who shall say that it is not destined to occupy a very prominent place, 
in the train of secondary causes, by which the Lord of all nations 
purposes to diffuse over the benighted continent of Africa the gospel 
of Christ? Who shall say that Providence may not make it a chan- 
nel through which immeasurable good shall be educed from the vast 
evil of ages of oppression to the numerous idolatrous tribes who people 
the shores, and swarm through the interior of that continent? Colo- 
nization will carry the principles of our free government to a country 
of savages and despots. It will establish free republics, on the model 
of our own, along the shores of a barbarous continent, which in the 
end will extend their influence and example over its whole extent. 
Colonization will carry the illuminations of science to a quarter of the 
globe enshrouded in the shades of an intellectual midnight. And, far 
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more than all, it will carry the gospel and salvation to extensive and 
populous heathen nations. Every colony, properly managed, will be- 
come an extensive missionary station, from whence the light of Chris- 
tianity shall be diffused far into the interior of those immense regions. 
And who shall venture to predict the number of missionaries who may 
issue forth from the schools and churches of those colonies to attack 
the fortresses of Satan, or the amount of Bibles and tracts which shall 
thence be scattered among the ignorant and superstitious multitudes 
which crowd the shores of the Niger and the Senegal? 

Colonization, beyond doubt, is a very important part of that moral 
chivalry which the great Head of the church is leading on to the 
conquest of a worldlying in wickedness. The field of warfare assigned 
it is the most benighted quarter of the globe, containing a population 
of one hundred millions. And, fixing my eyes upon the divine pro- 
mises and the signs of the times, I behold the period of Africa’s redemp- 
tion drawing nigh. Long has the gloom of a frightful superstition 
brooded over her fairest regions. Long have the deluded followers 
of the false prophet kneeled amidst her sands. And as if it were not 
enough that she has been, for so many ages, the victim of pagan and 
Mohammedan cruelty, that her dwelling is among immense deserts and 
savage beasts of prey, long has the civilized robber prowled over her 
shores, causing them to resound with the shrieks of her captive child. 
ren, torn from her by Jawless violence, and borne away over the billows 
to bow their strength in servitude to the avarice of nations calling 
themselves Christian. Looking along down the succession of years, 
I see the hand of philanthropy breaking the fetters of the enslaved. I 
behold vessel after vessel laden with the liberated captives. I behold 
these freedmen peacefully dwelling beneath the shade of their own 
plane tree and palm, in groves where pagan superstition recently 
celebrated its infernal mysteries, and along shores but recently made 
vocal by the slave pirates with the shrieks of their victims, worship. 
ing in temples dedicated to the Most High, and singing songs of 
praise learned in the land of their captivity. I behold the hand of 
Divine Providence deducing from the protracted night of the ser vitude 
of African exiles a glsrious morning to spread its radiance over the 
wide plains of their ‘«therland. 


Dim through the night of these tempestuous years 
A sabbat'; dawn o’er Africa appears, 

Then shs'! her neck from slavery’s yoke be freed, 
And hesting arts to hideous arms succeed. 

At home fraternal bonds her tribes shall bind, 
Commerce abroad espouse them with mankind, 
While truth shall build, and pure religion bless, 
The church of God amidst the wilderness. 


Brethren and friends, will you not esteem it a privilege to join with 
the benevolent throughout the Union in yielding your offerings to the 
promotion of an enterprise which aims at issues so noble? 
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For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


ADDRESS ON EDUCATION, 


Delivered in the Greene-street Methodist Episcopal Church, at the Centenary Meet. 
ing held July 8, 1839. 


BY THE REV. EDMUND S. JANES. 





Mr. PresipENT,—It is with strong and conflicting emotions that I 
arise to address this meeting. In whatever aspect I view this occa- 
sion, its appearance is sublime and exciting. Few, if any, have been 
the events that have justly claimed a more joyous and spirited cele- 
bration than the one we are assembled to commemorate. It is the 
germinating of Wesleyan Methodism: the commencement of that 
train of divine influences, by which ourselves, and millions besides, have 
been brought to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ. The 
event is one of thrilling interest, and momentous consequence. To 
be convinced of this, we need only look at its present extended and 
blessed bearings, and its future stupendous and glorious prospects. In 
order to embrace these, with one glance of thought, we will consider 
Methodism as a vast spiritual temple, in its dimensions and provisions 
adequate for the wants of the world. One hundred years ago Mr. 
Wesley laid its foundations deep and wide. Since that period its walls 
and its columns have been rapidly rising in strength and beauty, and 
its altars multiplying, until, from the present advanced state of the 
work, the number zealously laboring for its promotion, and the divine 
resources upon which they are permitted to draw, we may confidently 
anticipate the time as near when the top-stone shall be brought on; 
when, from among all people, and kindreds, and tongues, shall be heard, 
as the sound of many waters, shoutings of “ grace, grace, unto it ;” 
and from out of every nation, sanctified multitudes shall fly as a cloud, 
and as doves to its windows. 

The manner in which it is proposed to celebrate this event is equally 
exciting. Devotional exercises are always affecting. But when, in 
view of great and special mercies, we come before God to render our 
thanksgivings, the exercises of the soul become deep and powerful in 
proportion to our sense of the divine goodness, and our obligations. 
How strong, then, must be the emotions with which we appear in the 
sanctuary to-day, to praise God for that divine institution, which has 
been instrumental in leading us to the blood of Christ, which cleanseth 
from all sin, and giving us hopes full of immortality. 

It is not intended, however, that our celebration shall be exclusively 
devotional. It is proposed to employ our hands, as well as our hearts, 
and to consecrate our substance, as well as our feelings, to the ser- 
vices and interests of the occasion. Hence arrangements have been 
made to present the claims of those great benevolent institutions by 
which Christianity, in the form we have received it, is to be perpetu- 
ated and propagated. Here, sir, are the advocates of the missionary 
cause, in which we all feel an ardent interest, and expect our ardor to 
become much more intense, while we listen to their glowing eloquence. 
And on this platform, sir, is also the venerable advocate of the intine- 
rant ministry, which all true Methodists consider as of vital importance 
34* 
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to the progress and usefulness of Methodism, and consequently regard 
with warmest interest. Indeed, wherever I turn my attention, in 
whatever aspect I view the occasion, or the proposed order of its cele- 
bration, all is full of excitement and animation, until I fix upon one 
single item in the programm of the exercises: it is the topic of my 
discourse. I hesitate to name it, lest its announcement should strike 
upon the feelings of this meeting like the breeze that had swept over 
the icebergs of an arctic sea. And yet, sir, I believe it to be one of 
the grandest and most imposing subjects that can claim the powers of 
any speaker, or the attention of any auditory. As an application 
of snow to a person benumbed with cold, extracts the frost, and restores 
the individual to animation and warmth, even so, I trust, a consider- 
ation of this subject, chilling as it may be in the first part of the pro- 
cess, will, nevertheless, remove from our hearts all the icy coldness 
which inattention and prejudice may have induced on this question ; 
and inspire us with generous ardor, and burning zeal, in the glorious 
cause of general and liberal education. While I congratulate all pre- 
sent upon the honor and happiness of witnessing and sharing the 
exercises of the first centenary celebration of Wesleyan Methodism, I 
feel myself peculiarly favored to be permitted, as one of the speakers 
on the occasion, to dwell upon a theme in which I feel the most lively 
interest. 

Sir, in presenting this subject to the consideration of this audience, 
we shall ask them to consider education in its nature, influences, and 
connections, 

By education is generally understood merely the acquisition of sci- 
ence in the schools, simply filling the memory with the principles, 
facts, and applications of literature. This understanding of the sub- 
ject is defective. What is regarded as the result is but the process. 
What is looked upon as the thing itself is but the exercise by which 
it is attained. It is true, that in the acquisition of education this 
course is generally pursued. But these school performances are only 
the means, and not the end. The great object sought by all this train- 
ing and discipline, is the development and cultivation of the powers . 
of the student, the maturity, perfection, and employment of all his 
capacities, that thus he may be fully qualified to meet his responsibil- 
ities, and faithfully perform all the services that devolve upon him, as 
a moral agent, and a member of the humen family. This is educa- 
tion—the complete development and perfection of all the physical, 
mental, and moral powers of an individual; and then enlisting, and 
properly directing these powers in the discharge of the duties of life. 
And nothing less “than this is education. To fill the mind of a young 
man with the theories of education, without showing him their appli- 
cation, would no more qualify him for success and usefulness in the 
walks of science, than placing an artist’s tools in his hands, without 
training him in their use, would render him competent to their skilful 
employment in all the arts of the profession. ‘To endue the student 
with all the practical power of knowledge, without, at the same time, 
strengthening and purifying his moral feelings, so as to give them a 
virtuous and wise ascendency over him, would be like placing danger- 
ous weapons in the lands of a maniac, who would be as likely to 
employ them in destruction as in defense, for evil as for good. Chris- 
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tian education labors to promote the improvement, to perfection, of 
the entire person of the scholar, and to sanctify, direct, and crown 
with usefulness and honor his whole life. 

The mighty molding power of education is illustrated in its influ- 
ence upon individual and national character. A striking example of 
this is furnished by Athens and Sparta. It is probable, from history, 
that these ancient Grecian republics were, originally, Egyptian colo- 
nies. ‘They were nearly coetaneous in existence: they were contig- 
uous to each other: their form of government and political interests 
were similar: their intercourse with each other frequent and famil- 
iar; and yet these two republics, notwithstanding their common ori- 
gin, their coeval birth, their contiguity, their sameness of climate, of 
government, of political interests, and their long and free interchange 
of sentiments and civilities, were as really, as apparently, and as 
proudly different, as though they had been antipodes. In modern 
times, the geographical boundary between France and Switzerland is 
as legibly drawn upon the character of the people, as upon the surface 
of the soil. In contrasting the mental and moral character of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, one would be almost ready to conclude that 
an island from the Polar Sea, the Indian Ocean, and the Bay of Bis. 
cay, had, by some convulsion of nature, been grouped together with 
all their foreign dissimilarities. The variations of character, in the 
different states that compose this glorious republic, are as striking as 
the hues of the rainbow. If we admit that, as in the case of that 
blessed symbol in the heavens, the entire aspect of our national cha- 
racter is transcendently bright and beautiful, still, its astonishing vari- 
ation must be admitted. But to descend to greater minuteness: 
every literary institution, in this or other countries, has a distinct 
character. Each stream flowing from these fountains is character. 
ized by the fountain from which it issued. So evidently does an 
institution stamp its peculiarities upon its alumni, that one learned 
gentleman conversing with another will often ascertain his alma mater 
from his literary sentiments and dialect. Indeed, the different sections 
of any country, the graduates of respective colleges, the educated and 
uneducated members of the same family, will furnish abundant and 
unequivocal evidence, to all inquiring and candid minds, of the amaz- 
ing power of education. Her’s is the power of the potter over the 
clay. Literary institutions “are her molds, in which she forms and 
fashions her vessels.” It is in the intellectual world what sunshine and 
rain are to the vegetable kingdom, giving beauty to spring, harvest 
to summer, and fruits to autumn. In its influence upon community 
it resembles the omnific Spirit that moved upon the dark chaos of 
creation, dissipating its darkness, removing its confusion, and giving 
order and perfection to our world. 

This potent influence is a good influence. I do not claim that it is 
a religious influence ; I will not assume that it is a moral influence; 
but I insist that it isa good influence, calculated to improve the cha. 
racter, the condition, and the conduct, of all who enjoy it. Like every 
other good thing, it must be perverted before it can doharm. That it 
has been perverted and misapplied, I admit: and what good thing has 
not been perverted? The very atmosphere we breathe, and without 
which we could not breathe, by the poison of the stagnant pool, or the 
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miasma of the marsh, has been rendered noxious, and spread abroad 
disease, and pestilence, and death: or, from the force of combined 
influences, wrought up into the whirlwind, with hurricane violence, as 
a tornado, it has swept over town and country, leaving nothing but 
fragments and desolation in its track: or its breezes, in sweeping 
over the arid wastes of Africa, have become the death-dealing sirocco 
of the desert. The blessed and holy religion of the Bible, the salva. 
tion of God, sacred as its author, has been perverted to the worst of 
purposes. The political demagogue has made it subservient to his 
political influence and office-seeking: the vicious have made it a garb 
under which to perpetrate their villanies and crimes: and the Papist 
and the fanatic have made it a pretext for the horrors of the inquisi- 
tion, the fires of martyrdom, and the wars of persecution. The fact 
that good things may be abused does not depreciate their importance. 
Neither does the fact that the powerful influence of education has 
been seized upon by the wicked, and made to subserve their base pur- 
poses, lessen its value. On the contrary, the fact that this tremendous 
power may be laid hold of by bad men, and employed in the service 
of sin, and wielded against the cause of Christ, makes it, to the church, 
a subject of momentous concern. The question is simply this, Who 
shall possess and exert this power? Shall it be yielded up to the irre- 
ligious, to infidels, to Roman Catholics? Shall they employ it in the 
service of antichrist, and in the overthrow of Christianity? No, in 
the name of God, we say, No! It has too long been their artillery 
against the truth. It is high time that the armies of our Israel were 
rushing upon their well formed lines of battle, wresting trom them 
the standard under which they have so long rallied, making conquest 
of this their heaviest ordnance, and turning it to the defeat of its former 
possessors. And we this afternoon summon the sacramental hosts 
of Methodism to the conflict, and, I adjure you, give not up the struggle 
until this mighty power is yours, until, in your hands, its bolts are 
dealing defeat and dismay through all the ranks of the enemy, and 
until a want of response to its thunders shall assure you that your foes 
are discomfited, and the spoils of victory securely yours. 

That this is not enthusiasm will appear if we farther consider edu- 
cation in its connections. 

If you please, look at its connection with civilization. The arts 
and sciences which are necessary to its very existence presuppose 
education. And just in proportion as education is encouraged and 
prevails, will the arts and sciences abound, and the refinements of 
civilization diffuse around their blessings and their blandishments. 
Would we then refine human society—would we purify the manners 
of men—would we promote the courtesies and civilities, and, by con- 
sequence, the happiness of civilized life—we shall find ourselves depen- 
dent upon education, mental, moral, and religious, as the means of 
effecting this desirable object. ‘To expect to civilize men without 
educating them, would be as absurd as to calculate upon reaping a 
harvest without first sowing the seed. Schools are as essential to 
civilization as ships are to a navy, or as light is to vision. 

Consider education in its connection with the formation and develop- 
ment of human character. Real greatness is an attainment, not a 
gift. It is a good to be bought, not found. The only price for which 
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it can be bought, is the price which Jacob paid for his wives—years 
of faithful, unremitting toil, and care. Franklin was not born a phi- 
losopher. Newton was not a matter-of-course astronomer. Locke was 
not a necessitated logician. Wesley was not created a theologian. 
Fletcher was not spontaneously a polemic. Clarke was not, without 
study, a linguist. ‘These men became great and powerful under the 
influence of education ; and it required in each of them a life of close 
application to study, to develop their greatness and their ability for 
noble deeds. ‘The dignity and usefulness of man are not trees of the 
forest: they are found first in the nursery, and then in the garden, 
receiving, for years, the careful attentions of the horticulturist, and, 
under cultivation, becoming magnificent in form, and exuberant in 
fruitfulness. In his career of actions, in his mighty doings, man is 
not moved, like the sail at sea, by the capricious and external breeze ; 
but, like the locomotive, he has the self-moving power within him: 
and when the engineer—Education—is present to regulate the machi- 
nery and apply the power, he moves off with majesty and speed, over 
hill and plain, over land and sea, in despite of wind or tide, bearing 
with him a tremendous train of influences and events, which an uned- 
ucated nation would be unable to move. 

Farther, examine its connection with human happiness. We do not 
deny that unlearned persons may be happy. Their happiness, how- 
ever, must be low in kind, and limited in extent. Education opens to 
its possessors additional sources of enjoyment. It affords delightful 
employment for each and all the powers of the mind. It presents 
questions on which man’s reasoning faculties may exert the utmost of 
their abilities. It furnishes subjects on which his contemplative 
even may dwell until his soul is ravished with intellectual or moral 

eauties, and his mind filled with the most ecstatic delights. It spreads 
out before him extended fields of amaranthine flowers, through which 
his imagination may rove, and constantly inhale celestial fragrance. 
Indeed, as the poet has sung, a cultivated and well trained mind will 


find 


“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


F These sources of intellectual pleasure are pervading and unfailing. 
When once these fountains are unsealed, their streams, fresh and free, 
for ever flow. They wind their way along side the thorny path of life, 
across the sterile vale of poverty, through the narrow defiles between 
our mountains of difficulties, and fail not until they empty themselves 
into eternity’s ocean. Wherever they pass along they fertilize the 
soil, vegetate the most delicious fruits, and afford the most refreshing 
draughts. ‘These streams the scorching influences of adversity can 
never dry up, and the hoary frosts of age can never congeal. They 
are alike present and equally satisfactory in every condition and period 
of life. The preceding remarks lead me to observe, that education 
elevates the character of our enjoyments. As before stated, the 
pleasures of the ignorant are of the lowest order. They are more 
sensual; more the enjoyments of the body than the mind; more the 
gratifications of the animal, than the pleasures of the man. To com. 
pare the enjoyments of the untutored and ignorant with the refined 
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pleasures and high mental! happiness of the cultivated mind, is to com- 
pare an animal to an angel, flesh and blood with spirit, the war-horse 
with the Washington. ‘The intellectual pleasures of knowledge are 
as much superior to the coarse gratifications of the unthinking and 
sensual, as reason is superior to instinct, or as mind is superior to 
matter. Education, at the same time that it multiplies the sources of 
our happiness, and elevates the character of our pleasures, enlarges 
our capacities to enjoy. Even in religion, education enables its pious 
possessor to discern its higher beauties, to contemplate its sublimer 
glories, and consequently to enjoy its more powerful pleasures. The 
mind, expanded and strengthened by education, can grasp more of 
God in its knowledge, and enjoy more of God in its fruitions. If then 
we would render mankind happy, we must afford them the advantages 
of education, inasmuch as all men possess an appetite more or less 
keen, which can only be satisfied with “angels’ food,” and a thirst 
that can only be slaked by drinking, and drinking deep, at the piertan 
spring. 

Education is intimately connected with the character and efficiency 
of the Christian ministry. I know there are those who discard this sen- 
timent, and very positively deny that there is any necessary connection 
between the education and the success of the Christian minister. To 
sustain their view of the question, they at once, with an air of antici- 
pated triumph, refer us to the twelve illiterate apostles of our Lord. 
That these apostles were not educated in precisely the manner that 
ministers are and must be educated now, I readily admit ; and let men 
now have the same teaching and the same training for the work of the 
ministry as they had, and I ask nomore. Let them live in the family 
of the Saviour; let them listen to the lectures of him who spake as 
never man spake, “ while he opened to them the Scriptures ;” let them 
go with him to the mount of transfiguration, and see his glory, and 
hear him converse with Moses and Elias about his propitiatory death ; 
let them witness his divine and useful miracles; let them see the per- 
fections of his character, and the excellence of his life; let them behold 
him as he dies, and participate in the convulsive sympathies of the 
world, while the earth under them is quaking, the rocks around them 
rending, the graves before them opening, the sun above them benighted ; 
let them go and look into his vacated sepulchre, and see where, buried, 
and wounded, and dead, their Lord lay in the cold sleep of death: let 
them live and commune with him forty days after his resurrection: 
then let them go with him to Olivet, and while his blessing is descend- 
ing upon them, let them see him enter his chariot of cloud, and 
ascend to heaven: then let them return to Jerusalem, and await the 
day of pentecost, and when it is fully come, let them suddenly hear a 
sound as of a rushing mighty wind; let cloven tongues, like as of fire, 
sit upon them; let them be filled with the Holy Ghost, and let them 
receive the ability to speak in foreign tongues, the Spirit giving them 
utterance: and beyond all this, let them receive the gift of working 
miracles in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ :—and I will readily 
admit that they are as well qualified for the ministry as were the first 
apostles of the Saviour. It is an egregious error to represent the apos- 
tles of our Lord as ignorant and untutored ministers. Never was 
there a class of ministers so well educated and so thoroughly trained 
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for the sacred office. Educated by Christ himself, trained by the great 
Captain of salvation’s hosts, endued with plenary inspiration, the gift 
of tongues, and the gift of miracles, their equipment for their work 
was complete. Their attainments in theology were more extensive, 
and their endowments more imposing and empowering than any of 
their successors have ever possessed. In knowledge, in moral cour. 
age, and in devotion to their work, they remain to this day pre-eminent. 
It is true, they were not educated in the schools of science and of 
philosophy. It is true, they were educated in a manner that none 
can be educated now; but that does not disprove the fact that they 
were educated, and well, and appropriately educated, for their high 
calling. ‘The fact that they were educated for the ministry is appa- 
rent, and the fact that ministers now need an appropriate education 
for their sacred and awfully responsible vocation, is equally clear. For 
farther proof of this let it be remembered that the first individual put 
into the ministry, who had not enjoyed the special] teachings and train- 
ing of the Saviour, was one who had been brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, one of the most profound scholars and mighty men of his 
age. 

“But the objector urges another fact to overthrow our position, one 
drawn from our own history ; and we are very gravely and positively 
informed that the unlearned ministers of the Methodist Church have been 
more successful than any others; and we are referred at once to the 
names of Nelson, and Bramwell, and Longden, in England ; and to Ab. 
bot and Everett, in this country, as positive proofs of this position. 
I admit that these men, and those of a similar order, in the Metho- 
dist ministry, like the hammer of the clock, have made most of the 
noise of Methodism: I admit too, that like the hammer of the clock, 
they have an important use, they render an essential service. But 
what would be the use of the hammer of the clock, were it not for the 
wheels and weights that move and regulateit? And how much more 
minute and full is the information communicated by the less vociferous 
hands? And what, I ask, would have been accomplished by Nel- 
son, and Bramwell, and Longden, and all others like them, and less 
than them, (blessed men! I esteem them very highly for their work’s 
sake,) if there had been no Wesley, or Fletcher, or Coke, or Clarke, or 
Watson, or Bunting, to regulate and direct their movements in Eng- 
land? Or what would Abbot and Everett, and all of the same class, 
(men whose memories are sacred, and affectionately cherished,) have 
effected in this country, had we not been favoured with an Asbury, a 
M’Kendree, an Emory, a Fisk, a Soule, a Hedding ; men of enlightened 
minds, and well balanced judgments, pre-eminently qualified themselves 
to perform the functions of the sacred office, and also to direct the labors 
of their less eminent brethren in the ministry, and to control the move. 
ments, and employ the energies of the church? It is not, as many 
imagine, to her uneducated ministry, almost exclusively, but to her 
well informed ministry, mainly, under the special blessing of God, that 
Methodism owes its signal prosperity, having, from its small begin- 
nings, become, in a hundred years, one of the most powerful and wide 
spread influences of Christianity. Iam not one of those who believe 
no man qualified to preach the gospel unless he is classically educated ; 
neither do I deem it essential that ministers should all be alike in their 
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endowments and acquirements: there may be various gifts and differ. 
ent attainments, without disadvantage. Neither do I advocate the 
popular theological drilling of the present day, as necessary to prepare 
ministers for their blessed work. The Saviour, in giving us an ex- 
ample on this subject, and in qualifying his first ministers to execute 
their high commission, took them to live and labor with him. They 
heard him preach, they saw him fulfil all the duties of the ministry ; 
they questioned him freely ; he taught them familiarly ; he from time 
to time employed them in such services as they were qualified to per- 
form; and thus they were practically educated as ministers and pas- 
tors. I have never learned of any school for the education of minis- 
ters that so nearly resembled this as that of the itinerant ministry of the 
Methodist Church. In this school, an aged and experienced minister, 
the best possible representative of Christ, takes a young man to travel 
and labor with him as much as circumstances will allow, he directing 
his labors and studies, and watching over his piety, and improvement, 
and conduct, giving him frequent opportunities of observing his man- 
ner of exercising discipline in the church, and performing every kind 
of ministerial and pastoral duty. In this school ministers are practi- 
cally, and therefore appropriately, educated for their divine calling. 
Among the alumni of this institution are such men as Clarke, and 
Watson, and Newton, and Asbury, and M’Kendree, and Summerfield, 
and Soule, ministers whose pre-eminent qualifications and success be- 
speak the surpassing excellence of the institution in which they were 
educated, and demonstrate its sufficiency for all the purposes of theo- 
logical training. What these men acquired in this institution others 
may acquire. The equipments for their vocation which these men 
found in this sacred arsenal, it will furnish to all others who will seek 
them there; a panoply that will cover them from all dangers, and 
cause them “to triumph inevery place.” Perhaps if our young men 
could only be excited to a faithful improvement of the opportunities 
afforded them in this institution, and our fathers in the ministry be 
induced to pay a more careful attention to the improvement of their 
junior colleagues, we should never need, or have called for, any other 
theological institutions among us. But that our young men, before 
they graduate to this school of the ministry, need greater literary ad- 
vantages than those now furnished by the church, is unquestionable. 
That there ought to be some special provision for giving them some 
literary advantages is equally clear. ‘The prevalence of general edu- 
cation will indirectly promote this object. If our young men are 
generally educated, a ministry selected out of such a class of educated 
young men must necessarily be a ministry enjoying literary advanta- 
ges. Probably this is the most direct bearing which education has 
upon the Methodist ministry. Educate all, and you must and will 
educate the ministry. 

Education has an important and necessary connection with our 
missionary work. It has been supposed, by many, that any pious 
person, with natural good sense, and ordinary gifts, and devoted spirit, 
was competent to be a missionary among the heathen. No doubt 
there are many missionary fields which such persons may reap. But 
in most cases missionaries need to be men of science and of general 
information. Who in hissenses would think of sending an ignorant 
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man as a missionary to China, to Mohammedan countries, to Catholic 
Europe, to South America? And yet these are some of the strong 
holds of idolatry. ‘These are some of the principal posts of the enemy 
that must be taken in our missionary conquest of the world. Who 
is to translate the Bible into all the languages and dialects of this 
babbling world? Certainly not ignorant men. Who are to carry 
science, and arts, and all the institutions of civilization, as well as 
those of Christianity, into all the dark realm of heathenism? Certainly 
not illiterate men. It must be evident, to every candid reflecting mind, 
that in carrying out the great missionary enterprise we need an army 
of well educated missionary men and women; individuals who have 
enjoyed the advantages of the best literary institutions, and some of 
them, at least, learned in the most ancient classics, 

Education is therefore identified with all the great interests of man- 
kind, and with all those great institutions of benevolence and religion 
which are operating to advance those interests. It is one of the 
wheels of the car of improvement, and one without which it cannot 
speed its way. We must therefore have learning, yes, human learn- 
ing, in every department of Christian enterprise, as well as the enter- 
prises of philanthropy. Every thing religious,as well as every thing 
else improving, demands it. But we cannot have the stream without 
the fountain: we cannot have the light without the luminary: there- 
fore if we have learning, we must have literary institutions. If we 
provide for the education of all youths in the common branches of an 
ordinary English education, we must furnish common schools suffi- 
ciently cheap and convenient to enable all toattend them. If we give 
the advantages of a classical education to those who desire and need 
them, we must have institutions of a higher order; we must have 
colleges. But many are ready to ask why is it necessary to have 
these endowed and superior institutions? Why are not our common 
schools and academies sufficient for all the purposes of English and 
classical learning? The ignorance and shortsightedness which make 
this inquiry might as well ask what is the use of the great ocean? Why 
is it not all arable land? Why are not the clouds, and the springs, and 
the lakes, and the brooks, and the rivers, sufficient to water the earth ? 
Well, now, suppose we admit that these would be sufficient to water 
the earth, and afford comfort to man and beast; suppose we admit 
them to be sufficient for all necessary purposes; what then? If these 
inquirers would push their investigations but one advance farther, they 
would learn that we could not have these very useful clouds, and 
springs, and lakes, and rivers, without the ocean. The ocean supplies 
them all. It is just so in: literary matters. We cannot have the 
common school and academy, and text book, without colleges. We 
must have oceans in the literary world, if we would have it refreshed 
and fertilized by living fountains and flowing streams. Colleges are 
needed to afford the advantages of a classical and rare erudition to 
those who desire and need them; to give character to the literature of 
our church and country; to furnish the church of Christ with lin- 
gaists competent to detect impositions in the translations of the Bible ; 
to maintain the purity of the word of God, furnish translations for the 
different pagan nations in whose languages it is yet to be promul- 
gated, and men qualified, by the variety and extent of their attain. 
VoL. XI.—Oct. 1840. 35 
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ments, to maintain the truth of God; that society may be furnished 
with men qualified to direct, in every department of enterprise and 
improvement. They cannot be dispensed with in our literary arrange- 
ments and provisions. We must have colleges of the highest order, 
and we must have them in sufficient numbers to accommodate the 
young men who are thirsting to quaff their inspiring and empowering 
waters. By patronizing these higher institutions, we are providing 
teachers for the lesser schools. Let the colleges multiply educated 
young men, and the schools will find a more abundant supply of pro- 
perly qualified instructors. - Increase the number, and improve the 
character of the lesser institutions, and they will furnish students for 
the colleges. ‘They are mutually dependent upon each other. A 
system of education requires them both. No system can be efficient 
without both. Both are needed, and both demand attention and sup- 
port. And if the Methodist Church would educate her own children, 
she must have both. She will be recreant to all her high responsi- 
bilities and destinies, if she does not provide both. Fearful will be 
her reckoning if, with her means and opportunities, she fails to furnish 
her children with abundant advantages for obtaining common and 
liberal education, under moral and religious influences. 

Verily it cannot be necessary for me to give my address a hortatory 
conclusion. If education possess such a versatile and mighty power 
as we have assigned to it, and if this power must and will be exer- 
cised, if not by the good, by the bad; if not for good, for evil; all must 
see how powerful is the appeal of the subject itself to the Christian 
church to put forth her utmost energies to secure this influence in the 
cause of virtue and religion. If, as we think we have shown, educa- 
tion is essentially connected with civilization, the development of hu- 
man character, and the happiness of mankind, how pathetic, as well 
as strong, are the considerations by which it claims our lively interest, 
and our liberal patronage. If education is identified with all the great 
benevolent and Christian institutions and enterprises of the church, 
and of the world; if the efficiency and success of these institutions 
and enterprises are to be more or less affected by the kind and degree 
of influence which education affords them; then, all that is sacred 
and soul-saving in the ministry of reconciliation, all that is sublime 
and Christian in the missionary enterprise, and all that is divine and 
important in the Bible cause, imperiously demand of the church great 
fidelity and carefulness in providing it for all her children, and extend- 
ing it to all within the reach of her influence. I commend the sub- 
ject, with all its immensity of interests and claims, to the favor and 
liberality of the audience. May Heaven give you to feel your respon- 
sibilities, and enable you to do your duty in this cause. Relative to 
our beloved Zion, may it never be affirmed by God, “ My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge !” 
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THE CASE OF THE JEWS, CONSIDERED WITH PARTICULAR RE. 
FERENCE TO THEIR SUPPOSED LITERAL GATHERING. 


NO. III. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM SCOTT, OF THE CANADA CONFERENCE. 


{Concluded from Vol. XI., page 202.]} 


In the commencement of this discussion it was suggested that it 
might not be amiss to compare the writings of various commentators © 
and critics, to see how far their assumptions in favor of the future lite- 
ral gathering of the Jews were consistent with their own modes of in- 
terpretation and criticism. It has been more than hinted, that great 
inconsistency prevails among them, and glaring discrepancies of in- 
terpretation. But the writer would here lay himself under restraint ; 
for though his own taste might be gratified by a full prosecution of 
this part of the investigation, and though it might throw much light 
upon the general question, and afford some instruction, yet it would 
certainly occupy too much space, and subject us to the charge of te- 
diousness. All that is necessary to justify our remarks can however 
be compressed within a very few pages. 

The Investigator, or Monthly Expositor and Register of Prophecy, 
was a periodical published in London between August, 1831, and 
September, 1835. The work is now published in four volumes octavo, 
The views of interpretation adopted by the editor and his principal 
contributors, lead to the conclusion that the Jews must be literally 
restored to their own land. This subject professedly undergoes a 
thorough examination ; but there is an utter want of uniformity among 
the various writers who occupy that ground, as will be easily imagined 
when we inform the reader that the palm-bearing multitude seen by 
St. John in the Apocalyptic vision are described as “ literal Chris. 
tians, but symbolical Jews.” We do not here call in question the pro- 
priety of the description, but if there may be “ symbolical Jews,” there 
may be a “symbolical” restoration : an idea which subverts the found. 
ation of that mode of interpretation adopted by the literal restora. 
tionists. In the first volume of “the Investigator” the literal gather. 
ing is strenuously maintained, and our blessed Saviour is made to sup- 
port the writer’s assumptions. He says, “The prophecies of Jesus 
relative to the present dispersion of the Jews deserve special attention. 
Jerusalem was besieged and taken, the temple utterly destroyed, and 
the Jews scattered into all nations. These things were literally ful- 
filled; what, then, can we expect, but a literal restoration?” It is only 
reasonable to “ expect” that the author of such an expectation should 
have fortified his views by a direct quotation from the discourse of our 
Lord promising a return from captivity as distinctly as the disper- 
sion is threatened. This would have placed the matter beyond all 
doubt, and rendered nugatory all our reasonings on this subject. One 
plain sentence from the lips of the Redeemer would have sufficed to 
set at rest the mind of every candid Christian inquirer. Or one 
plain, legitimate, and unequivocal inference from any of his holy say- 
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ings, especially if such declaration or inference stood in connection 
with the Saviour’s awful denunciations against Jerusalem and the Jews. 
But this is not the case, and therefore the writer above quoted, not hav- 
ing any correct knowledge of chronology, or of the history of the 
Jews, travels backward from the threatenings of Christ contained in 
the twenty-first chapter of St. Luke to the promises of a restoration 
contained in Jeremiah xxx, 3; places these in juxtaposition, and leaves 
the unlearned and ignorant to conclude that each prophet refers to the 
selfsame subject and period. Every child may know that our Lord 
refers to the dispersion under Titus Vespasian, and does not promise 
any such restoration as is promised by Jeremiah. Jeremiah, xxx, 3, 
reads, “ Lo, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will bring again the 
captivity of my people Israel and Judah, saith the Lord, and I will 
cause them to return to the land that I gave to their fathers, and they 
shall possess it.” ‘To what captivity does the prophet refer? ‘To that 
threatened by Christ under Titus? The prophet shall speak for him. 
self, and his consistency will be more apparent than that of his inter- 
preter, on whose sentiments we are animadverting. In the twenty- 
ninth chapter we learn what captivity is meant in the thirtieth. The 
tenth verse is as follows: “Thus saith the Lord, that after seventy 
years be accomplished at Babylon I will visit you in causing you to 
return to this place.” How strangely some men will write in support 
of a favorite theory! By such a mode of interpretation any position, 
however absurd, might be satisfactorily established. And yet this is 
the general course pursued by the principal writers in the Investiga- 
tor, including the learned editor himself; and it is sufficiently evident, 
that the literal return of the Jews can be established by no other mode 
of argumentation, and is therefore unreasonable and unscriptural. 
The Rev. George Stanley Faber, B. D., published an elaborate work 
on the prophecies in the early part of the present century. ‘The follow- 
ing is the very formidable title-page: ‘A general and connected view 
of the prophecies relative to the conversion, restoration, union, and 
future glory of the houses of Judah and Israel ; the progress, and final 
overthrow, of the antichristian confederacy in the land of Palestine, 
and the ultimate general diffusion of Christianity.” This work is in 
two octavo volumes, contains a great deal of instruction, and is cha- 
racterized by humility and pious submission to the word of God. Here 
is none of that ostentation and pride so frequently manifested by pro- 
fessed interpreters of prophecy, especially millenarians and literalists. 
It is scarcely possible, however, to call Mr. Faber a literalist, for he 
is constantly speaking of the spiritual Israel, the conversion of the ten 
tribes, mystical Babylon, and so forth. He, however, strenuously 
maintains the literal restoration of the Jews, and calculates the period 
when it shall take place. With but little variation, all the prophetic 
passages usually quoted in defense of that ground are adduced and 
illustrated. But there is in this author a great want of precision and 
consistency, and it would, from him, be exceedingly difficult to gather 
the meaning of any prophecy. Our views and opinions on the case 
of the Jews are fully borne out; and this will be evident from the fol- 
lowing remarks. Mr. Faber quotes Isaiah xlix, 5-26, and then says, 
“In the beginning of this prophecy, Christ, having complained that he 
hath labored in vain in the conversion of Israel, declareth, neverthe- 
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less, that it is his office to bring Jacob back again to the Lord, and that 
Israel shall surely be gathered uNTo uIM; nor yet Israel alone; but all 
the far distant tribes of the Gentiles :” vol. i, page 282. No comment 
is necessary on this passage. ‘Ihe same author, in illustration of the 
fifth chapter of Micah, maintains that it “foretells the general resto- 
ration of Israel ;” and yet he says that the prophet, “ addressing him- 
self to the mystic daughter of Zion, calls upon her tobe in travail, and 
to bring forth the mighty multitude of her sons.” It must therefore 
have been a spiritual restoration to which the prophet Micah referred 
when he says, “Then the remnant of his brethren shall return,” not to 
Palestine, but “unto the children of Israel ;” that is, all who embrace 
the promised Saviour, who shall “be ruler in Israel,” these shall be num- 
bered among the people of God. And wherever they are located who 
thus submit themselves to the authority of Christ, they shall be happy 
—contented—satisfied. ‘ ‘They shall abide.” And they will have 
good reason for their tranquility of mind: « For now shall Hr be great 
unto the ends of the earth.” Moreover in the same chapter the pro- 
phet says, “ The remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst of many peo- 
ple as a dew from the Lord, as the showers upon the grass, that tarri- 
eth not for man, nor waiteth for the sons of men. And the remnant 
of Jacob shall be among the Gentiles in the midst of many people as a 
lion among the beasts of the forest,” &c. These predictions, if they 
refer to literal Israel at all, cannot be applied to the literal gathering, 
but evidently announce the active part the Jews may take in the con- 
version of the Gentiles after their own conversion. This Mr. Faber 
admits, but says it will be “after their restoration.” So they are to 
go to Palestine, embrace Christianity there, and then be sent abroad as 
missionaries. Now though this may come to pass to a limited extent, 
it is more reasonable to suppose that these and similar prophecies will 
receive their fulfilment in the conversion of the Jews in the countries 
where they dwell, and that then their holy example and ministry will 
tread down the antichristian power and confederacy, however named 
or distinguished. This view of the subject is sustained by the report 
of the deputation of the Church of Scotland to the Jews scattered 
throughout Asia and Europe. ‘Though in almost every plac2 they 
visited they might not preach to the Gentiles, they, and all Christian 
missionaries, are at liberty to preach to the Jews; so that everywhere 
they found encouraging openings to the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael. Let these open doors be entered, then shall “the remnant of 
Jacob be in the midst of many people as dew from the Lord.” Mr. 
Faber, by setting out with the literal restoration, found himself op- 
pressed on every side by difficulties and apparent discrepancies among 
the prophets. These would have been avoided and reconciled by a 
careful attention to history and chronology, and the rejection of his 
favorite theory. It would be almost impossible for any subject to be 
more deeply enveloped in difficulties than the one before us, if the literal 
interpretation be maintained. Our author, in the conclusion of his 
work, says, “ Some prophecies teach us that the children of Israel will 
be restored in a converted state; others, that they will be restored in 
an unconverted state: some, that they will be restored contempora- 
neously with the last expedition of antichrist ; others, that they will be 


restored after his overthrow, and in consequence of the tidings of it 
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which will be carried among all nations by such as escape from that 
catastrophe: some, that they will be restored by the instrumentality of 
a maritime nation of faithful worshipers ; others, that they will be 
restored by the instrumentality of a tyrannical power which officiously 
intermeddles in the concerns of its weaker neighbors, and of which 
Ashur or Babylon was a type: in short, some, that they will be restored 
in a time of unexampled trouble, and that they will suffer severely, as_ 
their forefathers did during their exodus from Egypt ; others, that they 
will be restored in much joy and tranquility, and will be brought back 
with great honor by the nations among which they are dispersed.” 
Mr. Faber professes to have found his way through this forest of dif- 
ferences, and to have harmonized them all; but it appears tous they 
are all avoidable by a careful attention to the spirit of prophecy, and 
the rejection of the future literal gathering. 

Our own eminent and justly celebrated commentators, Dr. Clarke 
and Mr. Benson, can scarcely be said to have treated on this subject. 
They have followed in the track of former writers, and have incau- 
tiously adopted their errors. Dr. Clarke, in his commentary on Ro. 
mans xi, under verse 27, says, ‘‘ It may not be amiss to subjoin here 
a collection of those texts in the Old Testament that seem to point out a 
restoration of the Jewish commonwealth to a higher degree of excel- 
lence than it has yet attained.” He first adduces Isaiah ii, 2—5, 
Turning to his commentary on those verses he says they “ foretell the 
kingdom of Messiah, the conversion of the Gentiles, and their admis- 
sion into it.” Among other passages the doctor cites Jeremiah xxxi, 
10-12. Turning to the notes we find a restoration promised by the 
prophet, which the commentator says has been fulfilled in the return 
from Babylon. On verse 16, which, of course, is connected with the 
verses to which the doctor refers in Romans xi, 27, he says, “ The 
Jews who had gone into captivity did come again from the land of their 
enemy to their own border.” In the end of the chapter the prophet 
predicts the building of a large city, which Dr. Clarke thinks is greater 
than Jerusalem has ever been since the return from captivity, and is 
to be more permanent. “It must therefore mean,” says he, “ of taken 
literally at all, the city that is to be built by them when they are 
brought in with the fulness of the Gentiles.” Yes, but “if taken lite- 
rally at all,” the Gentiles will have as much to do with the building 
of the city as the Jews, and therefore the literal gathering of Israel is 
not the doctrine of Scripture. See Isaiah Ix, 10. 

The lamented Richard Watson wrote but little on this theme, 
Speaking of the Jews in his Institutes, he says, “ A future restoration 
awaits this people, and will be to the world a glorious demonstration 
of the truth of prophecy. This being future, we cannot argue upon 
it. Three things are however certain: The Jews themselves expect 
it; they are preserved, by the providence of God, a distinct people, for 
their country: and their country, which, in fact, is possessed by no one, 
is preserved for them.” Weare perfectly satisfied that this was not Mr. 
Watson’s firm opinion formed after an investigation of the prophetic 
writings, but a second-hand sentiment imbibed from Bishop Newotn 
on the Prophecies. Mr. Watson’s opinion may probably be gained 
from another part of his works. In his sixty-ninth sermon on “the 
shaking of heaven and earth,” from Heb. xii, 26-29, we have thefol- 
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lowing striking passage—striking, placed in contrast with the quota- 
tion from his Institutes. “'The Jewish state, ‘the earth,’ was also 
to beshaken. That had fulfilled its ofice. Asa separate community, 
till the Messiah should come, its office was to preserve truth, though it 
often proved unfaithful; and that the Messiah might be known to 
spring from the house of David, the stem of Jesse, the tribe of Judah. 
Till these ends were answered the divine patience spared it, and did not 
wholly shake itdown. But then the country was swept with the besom 
of destruction. All families, all tribes, were confounded; and they 
have been wanderers and strangers in all lands ever since. Whether 
they will ever be gathered again asa nation is matter of controversy. 
I doubt it. But, if so, of this I am sure, that it will be as God’s an- 
cient, not as his peculiar people ; not as a people to preserve the truth, 
as formerly; not to bein any special covenant, for that has been done 
away; not to have any eminence, except their faith should be more 
eminent ; ‘ for there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek.’ 
All that is shaken down. It was that which might be ‘moved ;’ a 
manifestly temporal character, and has passed away for ever.” This 
sermon was undoubtedly studied and delivered after the writing of the 
Institutes. It is Mr. Watson’s more deliberate judgment respecting 
the future prospects of the Jews. And if a man of Mr. Watson’s 
penetration and research “ doubts” of their future nationality, weaker 
minds may well be diffident. But however, from what has been ad- 
duced in this paper, we shall perceive the necessity of caution in 
receiving the opinions of great men on some topics ; and on the topic 
under consideration, it is abundantly clear that very little dependence 
can be placed upon their deductions, in reference to the Jewish prophe- 
cies, since they are so frequently inconsistent with their own modes of in- 
terpretation and criticism. ‘To the law, and tothe testimony: if they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no light in them.” 

It is objected by those who oppose the views advocated in these 
papers, that the small number of the Jews who returned from Babylon 
is not commensurate with the terms of the prophecies which announce 
a restoration of the Jews to their own land. Some of these prophecies 
refer as well to the ten tribes as to the two tribes; hence it is also 
objected that the return of a few Israelites (Faber calls them “some 
few stragglers”) with the Jews after the captivity, cannot come up to 
the full meaning of these predictions; nor can any other gathering of 
Israel to their own land which has hitherto taken place. See Scott’s 
commentary on Jeremiah, thirty and thirty-first chapters. 

In reply to this objection we would observe, that no literal gathering 
will ever come up to the spirit of the prophetic annunciations respect. 
ing the Israel of God. And in so far, therefore, the objector is right. 
But even this measure of truth is founded in error, for it rests upon 
the supposition that it is possible for a future literal gathering to jus- 
tify the glowing and vivid descriptions given in vision to the prophets. 
It rests upon the opinion that a worldly kingdom may be established 
which shall vie in splendor and magnificence with that kingdom, not 
of this world, wherein dwelleth righteousness. But this cannot be. 
And therefore the interpreters who are now our objectors, always have 
recourse, finally, to the glorious kingdom of Christ, in which are included 
all the hosts of Israel out of every nation, and people, and tongue, in 
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order to justify the words of prophecy. So that it is assumed that no 
literal gathering has taken place which answers to the prophecies, 
which, of course, implies the possibility of temporal events answering 
to them, and then they virtually tell us, that such predictions can only 
be verified when Jesus shall fully establish his spiritual empire in the 
world ; “when the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
of our God and his Christ.” There would be sufficient absurdity in 
this to let it pass without farther notice, were it not that so much stress 
is laid upon it, especially with reference to the ten tribes, who seem 
chiefly to be the subject of discussion. 

Let us inquire then what blessings of a temporal nature the Jews 
were to possess after their deliverance from captivity? The careful 
reader of prophecy will remember that they were to enjoy a reversal 
of the calamities that befell them: they were to live in peace and pros- 
perity, and be blessed with civil and religious liberty. They were not 
to be captives, but were to be free to return to theirownland. These 
are the promises, in substance, which relate more particularly to their 
national and political concerns. We affirm that in so far as these pre- 
dictions can be understood literally, they have been fulfilled; and we 
conceive that sufficient evidence can be adduced in proof to satisfy 
the candid inquirer. 

Some dependence should surely be placed upon the testimony of 
those who lived at the time of the termination of the Babylonish cap- 
tivity.: Now it is beyond all doubt that the principal men among the 
Jews considered that the prophecies respecting their return were 
about to be fulfilled when Cyrus issued his famous proclamation, be- 
cause so it is written. Ezra says, chap. i, verse 1, that the proclama- 
tion was made “ that the word of the Lord, by the mouth of Jeremiah, 
might be fulfilled.” And Daniel says, “I Daniel understood by books 
the number of the years whereof the word of the Lord came to Jere- 
miah the prophet, that he would accomplish seventy years in the deso- 
lations of Jerusalem.” It is evident, from hence, that these great and 
pious men considered the promises of God were about to be accomplish. 
ed through the agency of Cyrus, who is distinctly named by Isaiah as 
the deliverer of Israel, and who considered himself divinely appointed 
to this work, having been shown, as is supposed, the prediction of Isa- 
iah respecting himself. But if the predictions of Jeremiah and Isaiah 
were fulfilled at this time, and by the course of events which followed, 
then were also accomplished the parallel predictions of other pro- 
phets. This was undoubtedly the understanding at the time, and this 
opinion of antiquity is certainly preferable to all modern speculations 
and interpretations ; especially as it is the evidence of inspiration. 

These views are corroborated by the testimony of ancient historians. 
The Jews were restored, flourished abundantly, and enjoyed freedom, 
both civil and religious. Some years elapsed before this took place to 
any extent; but ‘by little and little the Jews were established again, 
and during the reign of the Persians they lived under their own laws, 
in the form of a commonwealth, governed by the high priest and the 
counsel of seventy-two elders. The country was repeopled, the towns 
rebuilt, and the lands better cultivated than ever. Plenty was seen 
again, and there was such a profound peace and tranquility that, for 
nearly three hundred years, there happened no commotions, nor any 
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thing that makes the common subject of histories: and thence pro- 
ceeds that great void we find between the time of Nehemiah and the 
Maccabees. The temple was honored even by strangers, who visited 
it, and brought offerings thither. In short, the prosperity of the Jews 
was so great, after their return, that the prophets, in foretelling it, have 
left us the most magnificent types of the Messiah’s reign.” See 
Fleury’s Israelites, page 169, American edition, where the following 
note will be found: “Several prophecies relative to this time of peace 
and prosperity have been applied, by commentators, to the days of the 
Messiah exclusively. This should be carefully avoided.” Fleury also 
says, page 177, that under the reign of the Asmoneans, “they became 
a state entirely independent, supported by good troops, strong garri- 
sons, and alliances not only with their neighboring princes, but with 
remute kingdoms, even Rome itself, 1 Mac. xiv, 4,18. The kings of 
Egypt and Syria, who had used them so ill, were forced afterward to 
court their friendship. They also made conquests. John Hyrcanus 
took Sychem and Gerizim, and destroyed the temple of the Samari- 
tans; so absolute was he over all the land of Israel.” Of Simon we 
are told, in the book of Maccabees, that “he made peace in the 
land, and Israel rejoiced with great joy ; for every man sat under his 
vine and his fig-tree, and there was none to disquiet them.” These 
statements, to which more might be added, taken in connection with 
the views of Ezra, Daniel, and Cyrus, are surely sufficient to show the 
correspondence of historic facts with the divine predictions respecting 
the return of the Jews to their own land. If it be urged that all did 
not return, we beg it may be borne in mind that this was not neces. 
sary in order to the fulfilment of prophecy. All the Jews were at 
liberty to return: the proclamation exempted none. Now persons in 
banishment, or captivity, are not considered in that situation when an 
edict is published and conveyed to them that they may return to their 
own land, or to the bosom of their friends. ‘They may remain in the 
place to which they were banished; but they are not in banishment. 
When a general amnesty is proclaimed with respect to absconded or 
banished convicts, they are politically free. So with the children of 
Israel : they might be in Babylon, or Assyria, or elsewhere, but after 
the proclamation of Cyrus, they were in the enjoyment of liberty— 
their captivity was turned again. The prophecies, therefore, of a 
literal restoration were fulfilled; and the Jews settled in other coun. 
tries besides Judea, enjoyed the privilege of paying periodical visits to 
their country and temple, which was done up to the period of the 
establishment of Christianity, with some slight exceptions in trouble. 
some times. 

With respect to the ten tribes of Israel, their connection with this 
discussion renders necessary some additional remarks. Almost every 
person of common information has heard much about their locality, 
and their predicted return to Palestine. It has become a subject of 
uncommon interest, which has increased by its uncertainty, and from 
the fact that every effort to identify the ten lost tribes has utterly 
failed. Travelers have explored various regions; physiologists have 
examined various nations of people; and antiquarians have pried into 
the monuments of human industry which have survived ages of time, 
in order to discover traces of Jewish architecture; but the secret is 
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unrevealed : the mystery is hid : the outcasts of Israel remain concealed 
in their supposed obscurity. Man, as Cowper says, 


“Ts still found fallible, however wise, 
And differing judgments serve but to declare 
That truth lies somewhere, if we knew but where.” 


To us the clear doctrine of Scripture, as we understand it, unequivo. 
cally sets aside all these visionary theories and fanciful speculations, 
and we invite unbiased attention to what follows. 

During the captivities, the whole house of Israel, overwhelmed with 
despair, exclaim, “Our bones are dried, our hope is lost.” ‘The pro- 
phets successively, and Ezekiel, as the closing prophet on this subject, 
proclaim their restoration by the divine power. ‘The breath of God 
shall give life to the dry bones. But it is well known that when the 
two kingdoms had political life, they sought each other’s death. “ Eph- 
raim vexed Judah, and Judah vexed Ephraim.” Ezekiel shows, in a 
very striking manner, that it shall not be so after their resurrection ; 
for the two sticks, that of Joseph and that of Judah, representing the 
ten and two tribes, shall be united. ‘The two sticks in the hands of the 
prophet miraculously become one in the sight of the people. This is 
the interpretation given by inspiration: “I will make them one nation 
in the land upon the mountains of Israel; and one king shall be king 
to them all, and they shall no more be two nations, neither shall they 
be divided into two kingdoms any more at all.” This prophecy, with 
its parallels, is treated of somewhat largely in the first article of this 
series. ‘Io the remarks contained there we beg the attention of the 
reader. (See the Quarterly Review for October, 1839, page 379.) 
These predictions were fulfilled in the union which took place between 
Israel and Judah after the captivities. This opinion is corroborated 
by Dr. Clarke, Matthew Fleury, Mr. Benson, and Bishop Newton. 
We may remark here also, that this union of the two kingdoms com. 
menced long before the termination of the captivities, and their petty 
jealousies were subdued by the mutual endurance of privations and 
afflictions. Let us now examine more closely the testimony of sa- 
cred and profane history on this topic. It must be remembered that 
Cyrus was the divinely appointed deliverer of Israel, and restorer of 
Jerusalem. Babylon, the capital of Chaldea, had been subjugated to 
his authority by an extraordinary military movement—changing the 
course of the river Euphrates. He thus made himself master of the vast 
countries bordering on the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. He continued 
to extend his conquests and territories until the vast dominions of Persia 
reached “ from the Tigris to the Indus, and from the Caspian Sea to the 
ocean.” (See Dr. Gillies’ History of Greece, pages 86 and 94, Am. ed.) 
It will be perceived at once, by simply glancing at a common map of 
that part of the world, that Cyrus included in his dominions all those 
countries whither the twelve tribes had been sent. ‘The Jews (for so 
they were all called) were favorably regarded by Cyrus, and “ the Lord 
stirred up the spirit of Cyrus, that he made a proclamation throughout 
all his kingdom, and put it also in writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus, 
king of Persia, The Lord God of heaven, he hath given me all the king- 
doms of the earth, and he hath charged me to build him a house at Je- 
rusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there among you of all his people, 
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his God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem.” Josephus gives 
us a copy of an epistle which, he says, was sent to the governors of 
Persia; it commences thus: “I have given leave to as many of the 
Jews that dwell in my country as please to return to their own coun- 
try, and to rebuild their city, and to build the temple of God at Jeru- 
salem on the same place where it was before.” Now to suppose that 
there would not be vast multitudes of the ten tribes, as well as the two, 
who would avail themselves of such a proclamation, would argue as- 
tonishing credulity, or rather incredulity. There then returned at 
least forty-nine thousand eight hundred and ninety-seven, including 
servants, maids, and singers. Besides, the twelve tribes had had fami- 
liar intercourse for at least seventy years, and there had doubtless been 
uninterrupted amalgamation during that space. There was no law, 
human or divine, to prevent it, excepting, probably, the priests and 
Levites, as also the lineal descendants of David by the line of Solomon 
and Rehoboam. By intermarriages the genealogies of many families 
would be lost ; and it is intimated in Ezra ii, 62, that there were those 
returned from Babylon who could not trace their registry. So Jose- 
phus, after making mention of the four hundred thousand who returned 
with Zerubbabel, says, “ ‘There were also others besides these who said 
they were Israelites, but who were not able to show their genealogies, 
six hundred and sixty-two.” In concluding that portion of his history, 
Josephus says, “ that the priests and Levites, and a certain part of the 
entire people, came and dwelt in Jerusalem; but the rest of the multi- 
tude returned every one to their own countries.” He means, of course, 
that they retired to those parts of Judea formerly occupied by their 
ancestors, each dwelling, as far as could be ascertained, within the 
bounds of his own tribe. This, of course, does not affect their pro- 
mised unity, any more than their separation into tribes affected their 
unity before their revolution under Rehoboam. After this, other op- 
portunities are afforded the house of Israel of returning to their own 
Jand. Darius dies, and Xerxes succeeds him in the Persian monarchy. 
His benevolent designs are recorded in the book of Ezra, which was 
doubtless written by the person whose name it bears. This same pious 
Jew was made the instrument of Xerxes’ kindness, and fully proved 
himself worthy of the trust and confidence reposed in him. Josephus 
establishes the truth of Ezra’s narrative, and we shall briefly sketch 
that portion of Jewish history from him. 

He sometimes calls Ezra Esdras, and says, “he had great reputa- 
tion with the multitude, and was the principal priest of the people.” 
This distinguished philanthropist was well acquainted with Xerxes, who 
was well disposed toward the Jewish nation. Esdras having deter- 
mined to go to Jerusalem, desired to take with him some of the Jews 
residing at Babylon. The project was favorably entertained by 
Xerxes, who very kindly gave him “an epistle to the governors of 
Syria, by which they might know who he was.” The king thus 
speaks, “I think it agreeable to that love which I bear to mankind to 
permit those of the Jewish nation that are so disposed, as well as those 
of the priests and Levites that are in our kingdom, to go together to 
Jerusalem. Accordingly I have given command for that purpose, and 
let every one that hath a mind go, according as it hath seemed good 
to me and my seven counselors.” Xerxes also states in his letter 
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that he had written to the treasurers of Syria and Phenicia, requesting 
them to furnish Ezra and his company with all necessary assistance. 
These marks of favor excited the gratitude of Ezra: believing that God 
had put it into the heart of Xerxes to do thus, he “ gave all the thanks” 
to Him, and “ was very joyful.” The epistle was read to the Jews in 
Babylon, and preserving the original document for his own use, Ezra 
sent a copy of it to those of his own nation that were in Media. The 
Jews residing there “ were greatly pleased, and many of them took 
their effects with them, and went down to Babylon, as very desirous 
of going down to Jerusalem.” ‘The account furnished by Ezra of this 
transaction isin substance the same as that of Josephus. In the letter 
which Xerxes gave Ezra he says, “I make a decree that all they of 
the people of Israel, and of his priests and Levites in my realm, which 
are minded of their own free will to go up to Jerusalem, go with thee.” 
It appears, from the account of Ezra, that there were about fifteen 
hundred males, probably heads of families, who at this time availed 
themselves of the opportunity of returning to their own land. After 
they had congregated by the river Ahava, Ezra discovered that none 
of the sons of Levi were there. He sent a commission desiring some 
of these to assemble and join with him, and, including the Nethinims, 
there were two hundred and fifty-eight who came to the place of meet- 
ing. These could scarcely form a third part of the whole company, 
so that, including women and children, there could not be less than 
five thousand who accompanied Ezra to Jerusalem. Now it is impos- 
sible to ascertain how many of the ten tribes went down to Jeru- 
salem, and settled in Judea; but it is equally impossible to imagine 
that there were none of them among this multitude. We are told, in 
the book of Kings, that Shalmanezer carried a portion of the Israelites 
to the cities of the Medes. Ezra sent a copy of the proclamation of 
Xerxes into Media, and the Jews, or descendants of the ten tribes, 
were glad, and many “came to Babylon as very desirous to go to Je- 
rusalem.” This is the statement of history: now supposing the edict 
of Xerxes, or the copy of it sent by Ezra, intended only for the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin, we must then conclude that some of them 
were resident in the cities of the Medes, where some of the ten tribes 
had resided for about two hundred years. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that these common descendants of Abraham would live together seven- 
ty years without intermarriage? Ezra mourns that some of his coun- 
trymen had married strange wives: the majority, however, were not 
guilty of this transgression. Yet if some married strangers, we can 
readily suppose that the descendants of Judah and Benjamin would 
unite with their own kindred, the ten tribes, It is evident, therefore, 
that vast numbers of the ten tribes returned to Judea, being encouraged 
to this by the several edicts issued by the Persian kings. Josephus 
says “the entire body of the people of Israel remained in that coun- 
try, (Media or Chaldea,) wherefore there are but two tribes in Asia 
and Europe subject to the Romans, while the ten tribes are beyond the 
Euphrates till now, and are an immense multitude, not to be estimated 
by numbers.” By the “entire body,” Josephus surely means only a 
great number, perhaps an overwhelming majority. Nevertheless, even 
supposing they all had remained there, they were not in political 
bondage, and had been mercifully delivered from their idolatrous pro- 
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pensities, and these blessings were what God had promised. He had 
said also, that a “remnant” should return. “I will take you one of a 
city, and two of a family, and bring you to Zion.” ‘These predictions 
were literally fulfilled. ‘The statement of Josephus is only an opinion 
formed several hundred years after the transaction, and not exactly in 
accordance with his own testimony, which immediately follows, “So 
he (Ezra) gathered those that were in the captivity together beyond 
Euphrates, and stayed there (in Babylon) three days.” Who were in 
captivity beyond the Euphrates ? The whole house of Israe!, the twelve 
tribes. The conjecture, therefore, of Josephus, respecting the ten 
tribes in their distinct nationality being beyond the Euphrates in his 
time, is extremely improbable. ‘There were doubtless some of all the 
tribes, for it is quite as certain that there were many of Judah and 
Benjamin there, as that there were some of all the other tribes. Many 
devout Jews, who were in Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, came 
from beyond the Euphrates. Some were “ Medes,” inhabitants of that 
very country where their ancestors had lived in captivity. Whether 
they were really descendants of Israel or Judah alters not the case; 
both had been in bondage there, but now were politically free, and 
periodically returned to their own land. Mesopotamia, from whence 
another portion of these devout Jews came, is also “beyond the Eu- 
phrates,” so that the remark of Josephus respecting the ten tribes being 
‘‘ beyond the Euphrates” is perfectly gratuitous. They had no distinct 
nationality after the Babylonish captivity ; and it is quite certain that 
many of all the tribes returned to Judea, perhaps an equal proportion 
of all the tribes, according to their numerical strength. This of 
course can never be definitely ascertained, because the distinctness of 
the tribes was nearly annihilated for many years, only Judah retain- 
ing his tribeship, that the purposes of God might be accomplished. 
The author of certain notes to Whiston’s translation of Josephus, 
speaking of the thousands who returned to Judea under Zerubbabel and 
Ezra, says, “It is plain that Josephus thought that they were of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin only.” Whatever that justly celebrated 
historian might think, alters not the fact: his opinion is contradicted 
by unerring testimony, for in the reign of Josiah, when that pious 
prince reformed the kingdom, repaired the temple, and re-commenced 
religious worship, some of Manasseh and Ephraim, and all the remnant 
of Israel, as well as Judah and Benjamin, contributed a portion of the 
necessary expenses: so that then, ninety-two years after the Assyrian 
captivity, and forty-one before the complete overthrow of the kingdom 
of Judah, the work of union had commenced, and sume of -the predic- 
tions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel respecting the union of all the tribes 
were in course of fulfilment. If this were the case then, in the midst 
of so many hinderances and difficulties as must have existed, what 
would be likely to occur when these obstructions to union and amalga. 
mation were entirely removed by their residence in the same land, and 
subjection to the same laws, and attention to their own forms and ordi- 
nances of religious worship? The answer is obvious: they would be, 
and were considered as one people. The descendants therefore of 
Abraham, or the twelve tribes, after that period, were indiscriminately 
called Jews. Josephus, speaking of the rebuilding of the temple, says, 
“So the Jews prepared for the work; that is the name they are called 
Vou. XI.—Oct., 1840. 36 
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by, from the day that they came up from Babylon, which is taken 
from the tribe of Judah.” How striking a fulfilment of prophecy have 
we in these facts!) The dying Jacob, by inspiration, had said, “ The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gathering of the people 
be.” ‘This remarkable annunciation seems to be the embryo of all 
other predictions respecting the literal and spiritual restoration of Is- 
rael. It is fulfilled in both the interpretations of which it is suscepti. 
ble. “The tribeship shall not depart from Judah,” implies that it 
should depart from the other tribes. What then will become of the 
tribes? Shall they be annihilated and lost among the various Gen- 
tile nations? No! “to him,” or it, “shall the gathering of the peo- 
ple be.” In the tribe of Judah the other tribes shall be merged, 
and their interests, hopes, and prospects blended. So it came to pass. 
But “Shiloh” came, and “it is evident that our Lord sprang out of 
Judah.” The interests of the whole world were involved in his com. 
ing, and his claims to the Messiahship depended upon his ancestry and 
lineal descent. But the Branch “ grew up out of his place,” that is, 
from the tribe and family foretold; and when Judah lost his pre-emi- 
nence, the Saviour assumed his regal authority, and in him was really 
vested all the adumbrative superiority of the distinguished tribe. “ 'To 
him,” therefore, “shall the gathering of the people be.” All the 
kingdoms of the earth shall bow down before him. “ ‘There shall come 
a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and shall 
smite the corners of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth. 
And Edom shall be a possession, Seir also shall be a possession for his 
enemies, and Israel shall do valiantly. Out of Jacob shall come he 
that shall have dominion, and shall destroy him that remaineth of the 
city,” Numbers xxiv, 17-19. These and similar predictions were ac- 
complished in the union of the twelve tribes, and their attachment to 
Judah: in their actual return to their own land, of which evidence has 
been adduced: or in their political freedom and superiority in those 
lands where they dwelt. They shall be consummated in their loftier 
and evangelical sense, when Jew and Gentile, bond and free, of all 
nations, shall be united together in one glorious and undivided king- 
dom, the subjects of which shall enjoy a glorious rest of peace and 
happiness. Who can doubt the truth of this interpretation, that shall 
seriously, and ina Christian spirit, read the following declarations of 
Jehovah by the mouth of the prophet Isaiah: “ Also the sons of the 
stranger that join themselves to the Lord, to serve him, and to love 
the name of the Lord, to be his servants, every one that keepeth the 
sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold of my covenant, even them 
will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them joyful in my house 
of prayer: their burnt-offerings, and their sacrifices shall be accepted 
upon mine altar; for mine house shall be called a house of prayer for all 
people. ‘The Lord God, which gathereth the outcasts of Israel, saith, 
Yet will I gather others ro Him, beside those that are gathered uno 
Him.” Chapter lvi, 6, 7, 8, compare with Genesis xlix, 10, Numbers 
xxiv, 17, 18, 19. 

In the facts and observations here presented we have a sufficient 
reason why the ten tribes, as a distinct people, have not been, and 
cannot be found. They do not exist, anywhere, as a distinct people. 
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They are not therefore annihilated—they are not utterly extinct. 
: Where, then, are they to be found? We answer, Wherever you find 
Jews. All the tribes have, for ages, been blended in one; and to ex- 
; pect the discovery and restoration of the ten tribes, in contradistinc- 
: tion to the two tribes, is to expect the frustration of the divine decree. 
Heaven and earth shall sooner pass away. 

It may be objected again, that what has hitherto been advanced 
refers exclusively to the history of the Jews before the advent of Christ, 
and does not affect the argument which claims for the Jews a literal 
restoration from their present dispersion. 

That such a restoration is promised remains to be proved. Here is 
the principal difficulty in the discussion. ‘There is no evidence adduced 
to prove that point, nor can there be: the objection therefore falls to 
the ground. But it is argued in support of the objection, that our 
Lord limits the captivity of the Jews, and intimates that “ Jerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles,” only “ until the times of the 
Gentiles are fulfilled.” Let us then examine the threatening of our 
Lord more minutely ; and it will at once be admitted, that the facts 
have so clearly illustrated the prediction, that all doubt must be set 
aside. The history of the Jews, since that period, has afforded a ter- 
ribly awful comment upon the words of the Redeemer. ‘That history 
wholly excludes the supposition implied in the objection, which is, that 
banishment from Judea was, or is, the principal part of their punish- 
ment. That part of their sentence is only as a drop in the ocean. 
Their miseries, reproaches, privations, and crueities, constitute the 
ingredients in the cup of the divine wrath. ‘That cup has been filled 
to overflowing. For an account of the sufferings of the Jews during 
the siege of Jerusalem, and during the destruction of their city, Jose- 
phus may be consulted ; and for an abstract of their dreadful afflictions 
since that period, Watson’s Dictionary may be referred to, article, 
‘“Calamities of the Jews.” These facts determine the meaning of our 
blessed Lord, and exclude all doubtful speculations. ‘The phrase, 
“ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles,” does not here 
mean, that the holy city shall be possessed and “ trodden down of the 
Gentiles” literally until within a certain period ; but that the Jews, who 
are identified with Jerusalem, shall endure the most extreme sufferings 
from those Gentile nations among whom they are led captive. This 
must be the meaning of “trodden down,” if it have any meaning at 
all, for Jerusalem has not literally been “ trodden down” of the Gentiles 
since that period, but has been inhabited by Jews as well as Gentiles, 
more or less. That this sense of the words “ trodden down,” is not 
far-fetched, or unscriptural, we beg the reader’s attention to the follow- 
ing passages of Scripture: Job xl, 12; Psalm vii,5; Isaiah x, 6; 
Daniel vii, 23 ; Malachi iv, 3; Jeremiah xii, 10; Hebrews x, 29. Now 
the continuance of their national calamities is mercifully limited. 
By “the times of the Gentiles,’ we anderstand that period when 
God shall be pleased to withdraw his avenging hand, and take out of 
the hand of the Gentiles that rod of punishment which has been applied 
with unrelenting cruelty. That period is approaching: “the day of 
liberty draws near.” Its dawn is observable in the political horizon. 
The principles of civil and religious liberty are forcing their way 
through the despotic nations of Europe and Asia. The Sun of right- 
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eousness shall arise with healing in his wings, scattering the darkness 
of superstition and sin. He “shall arise, and have mercy upon Zion, 
for the time to favor her, yea, the set time is come.” 

Moreover, we are inclined to the opinion, that the promise of the 
Redeemer in Luke xxi, 20, is parallel to that contained in Romans xi, 
25, and that both may refer, as the latter undoubtedly does, to the con- 
version of the Jews to the Christian faith. Blindness in part hath 
happened to Israel.” Now it is impossible for any calamities to befall 
any people more fearful than those implied in spiritual blindness. It 
is the greatest curse of God, it is the heaviest blow of his wrath. 
All external sufferings, temporal afflictions, and political slaveries, are 
as nothing compared with the awful consequences of judicial, spiritual 
blindness. Men may pass through a furnace of fire to a participation 
of an inheritance with the saints in light. But to be forsaken of God, 
and left to wander in darkness and error; such calamities are eter- 
nally surrounded with an impenetrable cloud of mysterious terror. This 
has been the condition of the Jews for centuries. And as the soul is 
infinitely more valuable than the body; as the concerns of eternity 
appear in transcendent grandeur, contrasted with those of time; se 
the future restoration of the Jews shall exceed, in sublimity, every 
literal gathering, and justify the most glorious descriptions of happi- 
ness and prosperity, in which the most evangelical prophet may have 
indulged. “ And so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written, There 
shall come out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob ; for this is my covenant unto them, when I shall take away 
their sins.” “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways 
past finding out !” 

One word more in reference to the calamities of the Jews. They 
fell upon the descendants of those who rejected the Messiah. His 
cruel persecutors and murderers said, “ His blood be upon us and our 
children.” Were they exclusively of the tribe of Judah who “received 
him not?” This will not be maintained. All the tribes were then as 
one, and all were virtually engaged in the outrages against Christ 
and Christianity. Consequently, the whole body of Israelites have 
suffered the calamities foretold by the Messiah. If the ten tribes had 
nothing to do with the crimes of their brethren—if they did not par- 
ticipate in their moral rebellion—then it were unjust that they should 
have passed through so many centuries of national degradation and 
spiritual blindness. But this has been their fate. The inference, 
therefore, is, that they were equally guilty. But this could not be 
the case unless there had been a union of the tribes in the land 
of Judea; and this union could not be possible except there had 
been a general return of all the tribes to their own land after 
the Babylonish captivity. Hence it will be seen how much de- 
pends upon the correct interpretation of prophecy. If we have not 
a clear understanding of the whole case, and do not admit the literal 
gathering of the Old Testament as already past, we are driven to an 
impeachment of the divine justice in his administration of the 
affairs of men. 

The only additional objection which we shall notice is in substance, 
that inasmuch as the prophets declare that after the literal return the 
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children of Israel shall possess their land “for ever,” and their 
inheritance for an “everlasting possession,” that literal return can- 
not have taken place, because the Jews have been dispossessed 
for centuries, 

Bickersteth (who by the way is a strenuous advocate of the literal 
gathering) says, in his “ Practical Guide to the Prophecies,” that 
“it is not quite clear that the term ‘for ever,’ annexed to promises, 
necessarily implies perpetuity.”” Here is candor, but it destroys the 
objection, But we may goa step farther, and affirm, that the term 
“‘ for ever,” applied to temporal possessions or blessings, cannot mean 
eternal endurance. The Levitical priesthood and statutes were to 
endure for ever, and the Abrahamic covenant gave the faithful patri- 
arch’s descendants the land of Canaan for ever. In reference to the 
former it is argued in the Epistle to the Hebrews that they were of a 
temporary character, and were intentionally done away under the 
gospel dispensation. In reference to the latter, it is known to every 
reader of the Scriptures and Jewish history that the Israelites did not 
possess it for ever; that they were expelled several times, and for a 
number of years. If, therefore, the promise was absolute, it has sig- 
nally failed, and the design of God was frustrated. But it is more 
reasonable to adopt another mode of explanation, and limit the sense 
of the expressions, as they are evidently designed to be. ‘The words 
“for ever,” and “everlasting,” have the same sense in the predic- 
tions of a literal return, and probably as a general rule when the 
terms are used by way of accommodation, and restrictedly, they 
mean to the end of the dispensation in which they are given, or with 
which they are immediately connected. ‘The illustration of the word 
‘‘eternal,” given by Cruden, is so explicit and so applicable to the 
subject before us, that we cannot forbear quoting it. He says, “The 
words eternal, everlasting, for ever, are sometimes taken for a long 
time, and are not always to be understood strictly. For example, it 
is said, Gen. xvii, 8, ‘I will give to thee and thy seed the land of Ca- 
naan for an everlasting possession.” And in chap. xiii, 15, ‘I will 
give it to thee and to thy seed for ever ;’ that is, for a long space of 
time. And in Gen. xlix, 26, we find everlasting hills, so called, to 
denote their antiquity, stability, and duration; and this expression is 
used to show the long continuance and durableness of Joseph’s bless. 
ings. God promises a throne to David, an eternal kingdom, a pos- 
terity that will never be extinguished ; that is, that his and his son’s 
empire will be of a very long duration, 2 Sam. vii, 16; 1 Chron. 
xvii, 14; that it will be even eternal, if hereby the kingdom of the 
Messiah be understood. Thus—‘Thou shalt be our guide from this 
time forth, even for ever;’ that is, during our whole life. And in 
many other places of Scripture, and in particular when the word 
‘for ever’ is applied to the Jewish rites and privileges, it commonly 
signifies no more than during the standing of that commonwealth, or 
until the coming of the Messiah.” Exod. xii, 14, 17; Num. x, 8. 
These, and similar words and phrases, must be used in a limited 
sense, as will be obvious to the objector, if he will bear in mind that, 
when God threatens to punish Israel for his sins, he declares, by the 
prephet Hosea, “I will no more have mercy upon the house of 
Israel ;” and again, “I will love them no more,” Hos. i, 6, and ix, 15. 

36* 
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It may be observed, however, that in a great number of those places 
where the terms under consideration are employed, reference is made 
to the spiritual blessings of the gospel dispensation, which shall be 
bestowed upon the believing Israelites when they shall lay aside their 
hostility to Christ, and embrace our holy religion. These blessings 
extend toa future state of existence, and there is no danger of stretch- 
ing the promises of the new covenant beyond the measure of their 
duration. Inthe better country, the New Jerusalem, the heavenly 
city, there are unceasing joys. “In thy presence is fulness of joy, 
at thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” It is to this 
eternal inheritance, which is “ incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away,” that the prophets frequently refer when they use the 
terms “for ever,’ and “everlasting,” with respect to future bless- 
ings to be conferred on the Israel of God. If this interpretation be 
rejected by the literalist, he must take the alternative of inconsistency 
and absurdity. 

A few remarks may not be out of place here in reference to the 
present condition and prospects of the Jewish people. We hear that 
they are rapidly increasing in the Holy Land by emigration, and that 
great preparations are making in many parts of Europe and Asia for 
the reoccupation of Judea by the Jews. It has, therefore, been sug- 
gested that passing occurrences contradict our theory, and that the 
Jews after all may return to their own land. We have watched 
these movements with a jealous eye, and no person can be more 
sensitively alive to what is passing in the eastern world, particularly 
with reference to the Jews. They who imagine that the present 
commotions of the old world, and the revolutions of empires, will result 
in the literal restoration of the Jews to their own land, and their 
national pre-eminence, will before many years have elapsed disco- 
ver their mistake. The serious reader of prophecy and attentive 
observer of the signs of the times will however perceive the arm of 
the Lord stretched forth for the accomplishment of many glorious 
prophecies respecting the Jews. The blessed Redeemer, who wept 
over Jerusalem for her obstinacy and infidelity, still views with pity 
and compassion the blindness of heart and moral degradation which 
encompass the mind of the Jew. But their persevering rejection 
of our Messiah has been augmented in its virulence by the practices 
of those nations among whom they have dwelt. Mohammedanism 
admits the existence of Jesus Christ of the New Testament. Thou- 
sands of Jews have all along lived in Mohammedan countries; but 
from the painful exhibitions of religion which they have there wit- 
nessed, they must have turned away in disgust who had the least 
feeling of attachment to the law and the prophets. They must infi- 
nitely prefer their own system of religion. Popery professes to be 
the only conservator of Christianity. It says, “I believe in God the 
Father, Creator of heaven and earth; and in Jesus Christ, his only 
Son, our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary.” But popery, with all its profession, and notwith-. 
standing it possesses much of the truth, is, nevertheless, a fountain of 
corruption, from which has gurgled abundant streams of filthy super- 
stition and poisonous effervescence. Thousands of Jews have long 
been residents in popish countries, and to those whose minds were in 
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the least enlightened by the Mosaic code, there must have been a 
thousand reasons for rejecting Christianity in the wretched practices 
of deluded papists. Add to this, Mohammedanism and popery have 
always been intolerant. Popery has delighted in persecution, and 
rejoices to revel in the blood of non-conformity. This is its essence, 
and it remains unchanged and unchangeable. But the strong arm of 
our God is uplifted to destroy these systems of superstition and sin. 
The spread of the gospel, and the progress of science, shall accompany 
the shaking of the nations, “ Anda highway shall be there, and a 
way, and it shall be called the way of holiness; the unclean shall not 
pass over it; but it shall be for those; the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein.” The unsettled state of affairs in Egypt, 
Syria, India, China, and in many other kingdoms, portends the ap- 
proach of that period when “the man of sin” shall be destroyed— 
when they who took the sword shall perish by the sword—when 
“every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain.” “Behold, the Lord God will come with strong hand, 
and his arm shall rule for him.” ‘The poor wandering Jew has wit- 
nessed the desolating influence of polytheistic error, for its pathways 
have been reddened by the blood of his kindred. Shall it be always 
so? No. Their shackles must be loosed. While God is shaking the 
nations politically, the Christian church must multiply her agents of 
mercy. With the facilities for printing and circulating the Holy 
Scriptures, which characterize this age, the moral power of the church 
is increased ; and it will be seen that, with regard to the Jew as well 
as the Greek, “he shall know the truth, and the truth shall make 
him free.” 

While the agitations exist of which we have been speaking, many 
Jews may emigrate to Palestine, supposing thereby to avoid political 
trouble. Chiefly, however, the motive for so doing will be the preva- 
lent expectation of the Messiah. This fatal error lays at the founda- 
tion of their notions respecting a literal restoration. The Mosaic and 
prophetic writings abound with promises of his appearance in Judea. 
They believe the predicted Messiah has not appeared, and that when 
he shall be revealed, they, as a nation, will be in possession of the 
land of their fathers. It is not surprising, then, that many should 
now proceed thither, especially as it is known that multitudes of Jews 
declare that, if the Messiah does not soon appear, they shall cease to 
look for him—their expectations will be destroyed—their hopes blasted. 
In this, then, we have a satisfactory reason for the present movement 
among the Jews. But this is not all :—the professed friends of the 
Jew have, in this respect, been his enemy. As far as we have been 
able to ascertain, every leading advocate of the society for “ pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews,” maintains, without equivoca- 
tion, the literal gathering. The Jew is, therefore, furnished with an 
argument for his opposition: to Christianity; for his rabbis. have 
taught him to associate the possession of Judea with the advent of the 
Messiah. This opinion of Christian teachers and commentators has 
been widely circulated, as such, among almost every class of Jews, in 
every country, by Jews who have embraced Christianity, particularly, 
by the celebrated and eccentric Joseph Wolff. Under these circum. 
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stances it is surprising, not that many Jews should be journeying to 
Palestine, but that there should not have been many thousands more 
long ago inspired with a desire to see the land of miracles, and oc- 
cupy a few acres of its soil. And the writer would not conceal his 
painful conviction that there must be a revolution of sentiment on the 
subject under consideration before any extensive work will be achieved 
in Christianizing the descendants of Israel. It behooves every one 
engaged in that field of laber to disentangle himself from the “ vain 
philosophy” of rabbinical talmudists; “not giving heed to Jewish 
fables, and commandments of men that turn from the truth.” 

We cannot conclude without again earnestly calling attention to 
the claims of the Jews to our benevolent and Christian exertions. 
«‘ My heart’s desire and prayer to God is, that Israel may be saved.” 
Can we think of their situation without emotions of desire that they 
may be saved from their dire apostasy? They must and will reject 
with disdain the paganism, Mohammedanism, and popery, of which 
they have seen and felt so much—they will be disappointed in their 
expectations of a local Messiah. If, then, the Christian church shall 
not exert herself more vigorously, what will become of these Israel- 
ites? Is there not reason to believe that rabid and merciless infidelity 
will make a prey of them 2?—that the united efforts of the yotaries of 
an infidel philosophy, existing in England, France, and Germany, 
will swallow them up, or protract the period of their deliverance ? 
Let us awake, arise, and build the temple of the Lord. To every 
speaker on a missionary platform we would say, “ Remember the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel!” To use the words of Faber, “ It is no 
less our interest as politicians, than our duty as Christians, to endea- 
vor, each according to our opportunity and measure, to promote the 
conversion of the house of Judah.” In conclusion, we entreat the 
prayers of all Christians in behalf of God’s ancient people. Surely 
we can all unite in thus supplicating the throne of grace,—* Have 
mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics, and take from them 
all ignorance, hardness of heart, and contempt of thy word; and so 
fetch them home, blessed Lord, to thy flock, that they may be saved 
among the remnant of the true Israelites, and be made one fold, 
under one Shepherd, Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
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1. The African Slave Trade. By Tuomas Fowett Buxton, Esq. London, 1839. 


2. The African Slave Trade. By Tuomas Fowett Buxton, Esq. Part II. The 

Remedy. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street, 1840. 

In the name of THomas Fowrett Buxton resides a “tower of 
strength.” By reason of his enlightened philanthropy and high moral 
worth, he is justly regarded as the individual among British statesmen 
on whom the mantle of Wilberforce has fallen ;—an honor which he 
has merited by his zeal and exertions for the suppression of the slave 
trade and for the civilization of Africa; not only in his public capa- 
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city as a member of the British Parliament, but by the consecration 
of the energies of his mighty mind to this work of beneficence. The 
two publications from his pen named at the head of this article were 
issued from the press separately, in the order named, as their dates 
respectively show. ‘The first volume exhibits the present extent of 
the slave trade, and the waste of human life which accompanies it. 
For grave and weighty reasons of state, the second volume, contain- 
ing “The Remedy,” was withheld, lest its publication should embar- 
rass the negotiation pending with Spain, for the cession to Great 
Britain of the sovereignty of the island of Fernando Po, an important 
feature in the projected scheme. This object being now placed be- 
yond a peradventure, the work has appeared, and an edition of the 
two volumes in one has issued from the London press. Both have 
already been republished in this country, and the entire work deserves, 
as it receives, the most profound attention. 

Believing the present a fit time for directing the attention of the 
Christian public to this whole subject, we seize upon the occasion 
which these publications have furnished for an article somewhat more 
extended than ordinary, but which the importance and the benevolence 
of the theme would seem fully to authorize. 

And first of all we take occasion to say, that, maugre all the cla- 
morous and denunciatory tone of the British press—reviews, maga- 
zines, and newspapers—in which they have been followed by a class 
of servile imitators in our own country, it still remains a fact of his- 
tory, and one in which American Christians will not cease to glory, 
that to the government of the United States of America belongs the 
honor of having struck the first decisive blow at the African slave 
trade. Inthe year 1807 the American Congress passed and promul- 
gated the law prohibiting the importation of slaves, after the first day 
of January, 1808, thus giving the first example to the world. While 
Mr. Wilberforce was still reiterating his annual motion in the British 
Parliament for the abolition of the slave trade ; while England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Holland, and every nation holding southern colonies, 
continued to legalize this traffic, the United States alone stood exone- 
rated from all participation. And this law was passed, let it be re- 
membered, at the instant of the expiration of the time during which, 
by the federal constitution, the government were restricted from all 
action on the subject. These facts being remembered, it is not won- 
derful that Americans, and American Christians, should feel and ex- 
hibit a lively interest in this subject, identified as it is with the history 
and the very genius of our institutions. 

To Portugal belongs the dishonor of having originated ‘the African 
slave trade, early in the fifteenth century. The pope of Rome 
‘“ oranted, confirmed, and conveyed to the most faithful king a right 
to appropriate the kingdoms, goods, and possessions of all infidels, 
wherever to be found; to reduce their persons to perpetual slavery, or 
destroy them from the earth, for the declared purpose of bringing the 
Lord’s sheep into one dominical fold, under one universal pastor ;”* 
and this decree was reaffirmed by five successive Roman pontiffs, so 
that the king of Portugal was prompted to introduce this accursed 


_* Dr. Dana’s Discourse, 1790. 
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traffic into the world by his holiness of Rome, and it was perpetuated 
by authority derived from the apostolic succession, who claim the 
exclusive occupancy of the chair of St. Peter. The chain of succes- 
sion, however, must have been broken, for the present pope has very 
lately fulminated his anathemas against the slave trade, as “ contrary 
to the laws of God and nature,” by which the infallibility of his pre- 
decessors, or his own, is demonstrably overthrown. 

The example of the Portuguese was soon followed, however, by all 
the maritime powers of Europe; and this traffic in the souls of men 
soon became a source of wealth and a subject of negotiation between 
nations, and which, prosecuted as it has since been for four centuries, 
is believed to have consigned more than twenty millions of unfortu- 
nate Africans to bondage or death. And in this infamous trade, 
whatever is dark in treachery, or odious in cruelty, or horrible in 
war; whatever afflicts the body, or degrades and tortures the mind ; 
in fine, whatever has been feared or imagined of evil in the cup of 
human life, are all found to have been its characteristics, from the 
beginning down to the present hour.* 

History, in recording the origin of American slavery, informs us, 
that while these United States were as yet British colonies, the mother 
country permitted and authorized the free importation of slaves; and 
the first brought to our shores from Africa were landed at Jamestown, 
in Virginia. This colony made early and vigorous attempts to ex- 
clude them by law, but the king of England constantly withheld his 
assent. When the people of Virginia, on the 29th of June, 1776, de- 
clared the government, as exercised under the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, totally dissolved, one of the grievances complained of against the 
British king was his “prompting the negroes to rise in arms against 
us ;—those very negroes whom, by an inhuman use of his prerogative, 
he has refused us permission to exclude by law.” The subsequent 
legislation of Virginia proves the sincerity of this complaint of the 
interposition of the royal negative. Only two years before the new 
form of government went into operation, and while the infant states, 
and especially the state of Virginia, were deeply engaged in the 
struggle for independence, the general assembly passed a law, prohi- 
biting the farther importation of slaves into the commonwealth, de- 
claring every such slave free, and inflicting a heavy penalty on the 
importer. After the adoption of the constitution of the United States, 
containing a provision that the slave trade should not be prohibited 
until after the year 1808, Virginia still refused to allow the importa- 
tion under this provision, and in 1793 passed a law prohibiting such 
importation under new and aggravated penalties. 

These historical reminiscences are introduced to show that resist- 


* “ Freighted with curses was the bark that bore 
The spoilers of the west to Guinea’s shore ; 
Heavy with groans of anguish blew the gales 
. That swell’d that fatal bark’s returning sails. 
Loud and perpetual, o’er the Atlantic waves, 
For guilty ages, roll’d the tide of slaves ; 
A tide that knew no fall, no turn, no rest, 
Constant as day and night, from east to west, 
Still wid'ning, deep’ning, swelling in its course, 
With boundless ruin and resistless force.” —Montgomery. 
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ance to the slave trade, and vigorous efforts for its overthrow, were 
made by our infant colonies; and that, in the order of time, Ameri- 
can patriots and philanthropists preceded those of the mother country, 
while as yet England, France, Spain, Holland, and Portugal were 
amassing wealth in this accursed, though legalized traffic; and when 
Bristol in England was, as it long continued to be, the great mart for 
slaves. And though the federal constitution was the result of a com- 
promise between the north and the south, and it is true, in the lan. 
guage of Mr. Madison, that “the southern states would not have 
entered into the Union of America without the temporary permission 
of the slave trade,” yet this should not subject them to exclusive 
reprobation, when it is remembered that at that precise time all the 
other nations possessing colonies in similar latitudes deemed the labor 
of slaves essential to the raising of tropical products. Still, however, 
the obvious contrariety of the slave trade and slavery with their poli- 
tical creed influenced our fathers to withhold their approval, while 
constrained for a season to recognize it, that the compact might be 
consummated upon which depended the great question of civil liberty 
and national existence; and that the prospective abolition of the slave 
trade might at least be secured. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that the first motion made in the 
British House of Commons, affirming the slave trade to be contrary to 
the laws of God and the rights of man, was in the year 1776, memo- 
rable for our own declaration of national independence. And it is 
little less remarkable, that the year 1787 gave establishment both to 
our federal constitution and to the committee in London for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade. 

It was not until the year 1785 that the illustrious Clarkson com. 
menced his labors for the overthrow of the African slave trade, in 
which cause he has been laboring ever since. He very early became 
acquainted with Mr. Wilberforce, whom he found a congenial spirit, 
and ever afterward, these two philanthropists were united in their ex- 
ertions; and more than twenty years elapsed before they and their 
associates were permitted to witness the fruit of their honorable toil 
in the final abolition of the slave trade by the British nation, the last, 
but most glorious act of the Grenville administration. And it is wor- 
thy of record here, that among the fellow-laborers of Clarkson, Wil- 
berforce, and the illustrious band of worthies who were engaged in 
this cause, the name of John Wesley deserves honorable mention. In 
the language of his biographer, “ it is his especial praise, that he took 
an early part in denouncing the iniquities of the African.slave trade, 
and in arousing the conscience of the nation on the subject. In Bris- 
tol, at that time a dark den of slave traders, he courageously preached 
openly against it, defying the rage of the slave merchants and the 
mob; and one of the last letters Mr. Wesley ever wrote was to Mr. 
Wilberforce, exhorting him to perseverance in a work of which he 
was one of the leading instruments—the effecting of the abolition of 
the traffic in the nerves and blood of man.”* 

The African slave trade was abolished by the American Congress 
from and after January 1st, 1808. The example was followed by the 





* Watson’s Life of Wesley. 
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act of the English Parliament, prohibiting the importation of slaves 
into any part of the British dominions after March, 1808. And sub- 
sequently the Dutch, the Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Brazilian 
governments made enactments against the traffic. France also de- 
nounced it, and Austria soon followed. At the Congress of Vienna, 
in 1815, the sovereigns there present, and the states represented, were 
pledged to the suppression of the trade. And on the 23d of March, 
1830, the prosecution of the slave trade ceased to be lawful for the 
citizens or subjects of any Christian power in Europe or America. 

But although this horrid traffic has been thus generally denounced, 
and although the laws of England, America, and some other Christian 
governments have declared it to be piracy, yet the hopes of the friends 
of humanity have been sadly disappointed in the result. The treaties 
between the different maritime powers are burdened with restrictions, 
which render it exceedingly difficult, in capturing slavers, to obtain 
the proofs required ; and the refusal of the American government to 
yield the “right of search” upon the high seas, for fear of its abuse, 
while most other Christian nations have yielded this right in their 
vessels, when suspected as slavers, is truly unfortunate for the wishes 
of philanthropy. It is this which gives a color of justification to re- 
bukes like the following : 

«True, America has proscribed the foreign slave trade on parch- 
ment, and that is all. For to this hour she stands aloof, and will not 
come into such arrangements with foreign powers as are indispensable 
to an effectual execution of the law. A British cruiser gives chase 
to a slaver—up go American colors! America denies the ‘right of 
search’ in the case, and off goes the slaver untouched and unharmed. 
Thus does America nullify her own law, and, so far as she can, the 
laws of all other civilized powers, and her flag is unfurled for the escape 
and protection, rather than the arrest and punishment of the slaver.”* 

The employment of a portion of our own naval vessels on the coast 
of Africa, and the determined purpose manifested by our government 
to enforce the laws against their violators whenever detected, go very 
far to redeem America from such ungenerous aspersions; neverthe- 
less, it is much to be regretted that the national pride or jealousy of 
our country should still withhold assent to the right of search, now 
that France alone, as it is believed, sustains a similar attitude among 
Christian nations. 

The continuance of this outlawed traffic, however, is to be ascribed 
to other causes. The immense emolument it affords calls forth the 
cupidity of the depraved among every nation; and, impelled by the 
lust of gain, multitudes are found to encounter all the hazards of this 
lawless trade, and for lucre’s sake to stain their hands with the guilt, 
infamy, and blood which have brought upon its perpetrators the exe- 
cration of the civilized world. The ingenuity of the artifices to which 
they resort to prevent the possibility of detection ; the swiftness of 
the vessels chosen for the stolen trade, so as to escape the cruisers; 
the devices by which they evade the embarrassments of national law ; 
and the horrid perjuries required to deceive the officers of customs, 
consuls, and boarding officers; apart from the revolting enormities of 
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the traffic itself, stamp the business with the character of hard-earned 
infamy, and demand in its participants the extinction of all moral 
sense. But when, superadded to all these traits, the unutterable 
wrongs, cruelties, and murders, necessary and incidental to the trans. 
portation of their human cargoes to a market, are considered ; if facts 
did not constrain the opposite conclusion, we might reasonably doubt 
whether men could be found capable of so unnatural crimes, so fiend- 
ish an employment. 

Such, however, are the appalling facts, that notwithstanding all the 
gigantic efforts and costly sacrifices which humanity has been putting 
forth for its suppression during half a century, the slave trade, with 
all its hideous enormities, is still carried on in the vessels, by the citi- 
zens, and under the flags, of those very nations who have declared it 
piracy, and this to an extent rarely equalled, and never excelled, at 
any period of this world’s history. Nor is this a mere opinion, ap- 
prehension, or hypothesis, but the evidence is as conclusive as the 
nature of the case will admit. 

The investigation of this subject is the task to which Mr. Buxton 
has addressed himself in his first volume, and the disclosures and re- 
sults to which he comes, by official documents, figures, and other 
unimpeachable evidence, leave no reasonable doubt of his general 
accuracy. No disposition exists on his part to exaggerate the already 
revolting picture, but rather to diminish its shades, when entire cer- 
tainty has not been Attained ; a feature in his calculations which will 
be obvious to the reader, and which commands and bespeaks increased 
confidence in his statements. 

Mr. Buxton’s first proposition is, that upward of one hundred and 

Jifty thousand human beings are annually conveyed from Africa across 
the Atlantic, and sold as slaves; and this he denominates the Christian 
slave trade, in contradistinction to the Mohammedan slave trade, 
which amounts annually to fifty thousand more, making the total of 
two hundred thousand as the present number of slaves annually torn 
from Africa, and safely landed on foreign shores in hopeless captivity. 
The victims of the wars among the African tribes, in the seizure of 
the slaves, and the myriads who die amid the horrors of the passage, 
or are thrown overboard alive, to facilitate escape or elude detection 
by the cruisers; or, as in other cases, by reason of scarcity of provi- 
sions or water ; are not included in this estimate, but only those landed 
in the scene of their future bondage. 

The larger proportion of the whole number are imported into the 
ports of Brazil and the island of Cuba, and chiefly in American and 
Portuguese vessels. From parliamentary documents, and other offi- 
cial papers of the government to which Mr. Buxton has had access, 
he proves conclusively, that, since the treaty of 1830, Brazil has been 
a more extensive market for slaves than at any former period, and 
demonstrates that, at the very least, 78,333 slaves have been annually 
landed on that coast, chiefly in the provinces of Rio and Pernambuco ; 
and this calculation does not exceed the average importation during 
five successive years, as ascertained by official testimony. It is ne- 
cessarily below the truth, for the evidence of the increase of this trade 
in Brazil is ample and authentic, the witnesses being British com- 
missioners and consuls, Brazilian ministers and senators, all of whom 
Vox. XI.—Oct., 1840. 37 
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confirm the declaration of the Marquis of Barbacena in the senate of 
Brazil on the 30th of June, 1837, that “it may be safely asserted, 
without fear of exaggeration, that during the last three years the im- 
portation has been much more considerable than it has ever before 
been, even when the commerce was unfettered and legal.” Ina letter 
from the British consul at Pernambuco to Lord Palmerston, of the 
date of 5th May, 1837, it is stated that “the supineness, not to say 
connivance, of the government of Brazil in general on the subject in 
reference, the gross venality of subordinate officers, the increasing 
demand of hands for the purposes of husbandry, the enormous profits 
derivable from this inhuman traffic, which is rapidly increasing at 
this port in the most undisguised manner, combined with the almost 
insuperable difficulty of procuring authentic information through pri- 
vate channels, from the dread of the assassin’s knife or bullet, even in 
the oveN day, and in the public gaze; and the dark and artful combi- 
nations of the dealers in slaves, their agents, and their agriculturists, 
to mask and facilitate the disembarkation of imported slaves; all 
these glaring and obstructive facts combine to render the attainment 
of authentic data, on which to ground effective official representation 
on the subject of the unprecedented increase of the slave trade all along 
the coast of Brazil, an almost insurmountable obstacle.” 

By similar cumulative and official testimony Mr. Buxton sustains 
his position as to the undoubted increase of this traffic, not only in 
the ports of Brazil, but in Cuba, in the several ports of which, by the 
reports of the commissioners, it amounts annually to not less than 
sixty thousand slaves. Indeed, it is shown that very nearly this num- 
ber are landed at Havana alone. By similar evidence he proves 
that a very large importation is made into Porto Rico, Buenos Ayres, 
Monte Video, &c., the actual extent of which, however, cannot be 
ascertained. 

But the report of the commissioners at Havana for 1836, which Mr. 
Buxton quotes, presents startling evidence of the participation of citi- 
zens of the United States in this trade to an extent which must be 
humiliating to every American. Not only does he show that vessels 
are built and fitted out in this country, and sent to Havana for sale, 
but that many of our citizens actually become dealers in human blood, 
by making our flag their refuge. But a short extract from the report 
referred to deserves a placehere: “The declared refusal of the Amer- 
ican president to make the United States a party to any convention 
on the subject of the slave trade has been the means of inducing Amer- 
ican citizens to build and fit, in their own ports, vessels only calculated 
for piracy or the slave trade, to enter this harbor, (Havana,) and in 
concert with the slave traders, to take on board a prohibited cargo, 
manacles, &c., and proceed openly to that notorious devot for this 
iniquitous traffic, the Cape de Verde islands, under the shelter of their 
national flag.” ‘They add that “while these American slavers were 
making their final arrangements for departure, the Havana was vi- 
sited more than once by American ships of war, as well as British 
and French.” He does not add, however, any proof that the com. 
manders of these ships of war had any knowledge of these dark deeds, 
nor is there any reason {o believe they had. 

But while the commissioners at Havana charge upon American 
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citizens the “new and dreadful impetus given to the slave trade of 
Cuba,” we are gratified to find that they give no color to the calumny 
so often repeated in other quarters, that any such ever find a market 
for slaves in the United States. Mr. Buxton does indeed insert an 
allegation, on anonymous authority, that in 1837-8, 15,000 negroes 
were imported from Africa into Texas; yet he charitably “ hopes his 
informant is in error ;” in which hope we ardently unite. 

Our limits will not permit a reference to the various collateral evi- 
dences brought forward by Mr. Buxton to confirm the accuracy of his 
estimates, nor allow us to allude to the proofs he submits touching the 
Mohammedan slave trade. Indeed we can only glance at the larger 
portion of his first volume, filled, as it is, with the authentic and heart- 
rending tale of the frightful mortality among the slaves incident to 
this accursed trade, the details of which are unutterably heart-rend- 
ing, and yet awfully true. He has investigated this bloody theme with 
an industry and perseverance which no heart but that of a true phi- 
lanthropist could endure; and under the head of “ Mortality,” he traces 
its extent and proportions occurring in the seizure, the march, the de- 
tention, the middle passage, and the loss after capture of the slaves, by 
the delays incident to the commission courts, and the loss after land- 
ing, in the seasoning to a strange climate. His conclusion is, that 
for every ten slaves disembarked and sold into bondage, fourteen per. 
ish from some of these causes. His figures, collected from unquestion- 
able authorities, result in the following table of the mortality of the 
slave-trade. 

1. Seizure, march, and detention ; 100 per cent. 

2. Middle passage and after capture. 25 

3. After landing and in the seasoning 20 

145 

So that for every one thousand negroes alive at the end of a few 
months after their deportation, we have a sacrifice of one thousand four 
hundred and fifty, whom death delivers from a bondage often worse 
than death, and always a living death. 

Mr. Buxton comes to the conclusion, after surveying the whole of 
the testimony adduced, that the slave trade between Africa and Amer- 
ica anually subjects 

To the horrors of slavery . : : , 120,000 
It murders... . ‘ ; ° ° 255,000 
Annual victims of the Christian slave trade. 375,000 

Mohammedan do. ' 100,000 


Annual loss to Africa. ERAS 3 ‘ 475,000 

But appalling as are these results, all this, as he justly remarks, 1s 
but a part of the evil. The great evil is, that the slave trade exhibits 
itself in Africa as a barrier excluding every thing which can soften, 
or enlighten, or civilize, or elevate the people of that vast continent. 
The slave trade suppresses all other trade, creates endless insecurity, 
kindles perpetual war, banishes commerce, knowledge, social improve- 
ment, and, above all, Christianity, from one quarter of the globe, and 
from 100,000,000 of mankind. 
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In view of the statistics which thus prove the existence and increase 
of this trade of blood, how afflicting to be reminded that the millions of 
money, and multitudes of lives which have been sacrificed in the single 
object of suppressing the slave trade have brought us no nearer to its 
annihilation, and only served to develop its nefarious increase. Twice 
as many human beings are now its victims as when Clarkson and 
Wilberforce waked the world, by their lamentations over its extent 
and cruelties. And this doubling of the traffic has occurred while the 
maritime powers of Europe and America are combined by treaties 
for its overthrow, and the laws of most of the nations in Christendom 
unite in deciaring it piracy, and punishable with death. The reasons 
are furnished in Mr. Buxton’s book; and they demonstrate a darker 
chapter in human depravity, and exhibit “ spiritual wickedness in high 
places” of a blacker shade, than is to be found on the page of human 
history. Violations of national faith, breaches of solemn treaties, ve- 
nality of governors, consuls, and other public officers, the lending, and 
even the sale, on the part of governments, of the use of their flags, as 
proved in the case of Portugal, many of whose governors are notorious 
dealers in slaves, and sell Portuguese flags and papers to vessels known 
to be engaged in the African slave trade. 

But Mr. Buxton shows, by irrefragable facts, that the system hitherto 
pursued can never suppress the slave trade, even if all the nations shall 
concur in the Spanish treaty, and unite with Great Britain, America, 
and Brazil, in declaring it piracy, for he proves that no capital con- 
viction has yet taken place in any one of these countries, notwith- 
standing the notoriety of the crime. The extraordinary profit of the 
slave trade, 180 per cent. being its lowest estimate, will overpower 
all our efforts by the contraband trade. It is an axiom at the British 
custom house, that “no illicit trade can be suppressed where the pro- 
fits exceed 30 percent.” If then the profits of the slave trade exceed 
six times that amount, as shown by the actual sale of such a cargo by 
the mixed commission, when condemned as a slaver, “ the populace 
will not betray the trader; the agent of the police will not seize him; 
if captured by our officers, the prisons will not hold him, and the 
courts will not convict him.” And the reason assigned is, that in 
Cuba, Brazil, &c., these immense profits by the trader will enable him 
‘*to shut the mouth of the informer, to arrest the arm of the police, to 
blind the eyes of the magistrates, and to open the doors of the prison.” 
The inference which Mr. Buxton draws is, that “the strong arm of 
the law,”’ the force of treaties, the activity of naval cruisers, and all 
the means included in the present system of efforts to put down this 
trade will be defeated by its enormous gains. “ You may throw im- 
pediments in the way of these miscreants; you may augment their 
peril ; you may reduce their profits; but enough, and more than enough, 
will remain to baffle all your humane efforts.” 

The concluding portion of Mr. Buxton’s first volume is devoted to the 
project of commercial relations with Africa, and he aims to call off the 
attention of the British government from their fruitless negotiations 
with European powers for the extinction of the slave trade, and direct 
their efforts and resources to Africa itself. He thus forcibly expresses 
himself: 

“ Why do I despair of winning the hearty co-operation of those 
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European powers who now encourage, or connive at the slave trade? 
I answer, Because we have no sufficient bribe to offer. The secret 
of their resistance is the 180 per cent. profit which attaches to the 
crime. This is a temptation which we cannot outbid. It has been, 
and it will be, the source of their persevering disregard of the claims 
of humanity, and of their contempt for the engagements, however 
solemn, which they have contracted with us.” 

“ But why do I entertain a confident persuasion that we may obtain 
the cordial concurrence of the African powers? Because the slave 
trade is not their gain, but their loss: it is their ruin: because it is 
capable of demonstration, that but for the slave trade, the other trade 
of Africa would be increased fifty or one hundred fold.” And he goes 
on to argue that all that would be needful to induce the African kings 
to unite with us in extinguishing the slave trade, would be to convince 
them that they would gain by selling the productive labor of the people, 
instead of the people themselves. ; 

After proposing to show to the African nations that they possess 
the means of obtaining, by fair trade, a greater quantity of foreign 
goods than they now receive from the slave trade, Mr. Buxton at- 
tempts to prove that Great Britain, and other countries, have an inter- 
est in the question only inferior to that of Africa; and hence implores 
his countrymen, that if they cannot be persuaded to suppress the slave 
trade by the fear of God, or in pity to man, that they unite in the 
work for the love of gain. 

The first volume presents a brief exhibit only of the resources of 
Africa, arfd her capabilities, under the benign influence of commerce, 
civilization, and Christianity, and with these it concludes with a touch- 
ing appeal, designed to impress the reader with a realizing sense of the 
enormous evils of the slave trade, of which Mr. Pitt was wont to say, 
“There is something in the horror of it which surpasses all the 
bounds of the imagination.” 

In the second volume Mr. Buxton proceeds to disclose “ the remedy” 
which he had submitted to the British cabinet, and withheld from the 
public until the action of the government on the subject should trans- 
pire. ‘The plan submitted for the suppression of the slave trade, and 
which Mr, Buxton denominates the remedy, is two-fold : viz., the former 
is, for the government to strengthen the naval squadron of cruisers on 
the coast, to the extent necessary for the protection of the settlements 
which may be hereafter founded on or adjacent to the coast; the 
latter is addressed to individuals, and proposes to elevate the mind of 
the people of Africa, and to call forth the capabilities of her soil. ‘Two 
questions are proposed and answered, as elucidating the possibility of 
extinguishing the slave trade. 

First, Has Africa that latent wealth, and those unexplored resources 
which would, if they were fully developed, more than compensate for 
the loss of the traffic in man? Secondly, Is it possible so to call forth 
her capabilities that her natives may perceive that the slave trade, so 
far from being the source of their wealth, is the grand barrier to their 
prosperity, and that by its suppression they would be placed in the best 
position for obtaining all the commodities and luxuries which they are 
desirous to possess? 

To the partial answer of the pe question, found in the former vol- 
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ume, Mr. Buxton adds, in this, very much new and valuable testimony ; 
but its greatest portion is devoted to a reply to the second question. 
For this purpose the geographical features and resources of Africa are 
dwelt upon with great force and propriety, an exhibit is made of the 
moral degradation and cruel superstitions which prevail among its 
population, and the encouragements are presented for cultivating and 
elevating the native mind. ‘The volume concludes with the practical 
means and specific steps which the author regards as called for in ap- 
plying the remedy, and which he considers fully adequate to the utter 
extinguishment of the greatest practical evil that ever afflicted man- 
kind. 

It is not practicable, in this review, to do more than present an out- 
line of the scheme of Mr. Buxton. 

First. Preparatory measures. The immediate concentration of the 
naval force employed in the suppression of the slave trade, forming a 
chain of British vessels from Gambia to Angola, literally blockading 
the coast, a part of the squadron being steam vessels of war, which will 
be more successful in the pursuit of slavers on the coast, and in the 
rivers where the factories are located, and the slaves concealed. Next, 
a confederacy on shore by a chain of treaties with native powers in 
the interior, pledging them to act in concert; to suppress the slave 
trade in their own territory; to prevent slaves from being carried 
through their dominions; and to afford, at the same time, all needful 
facility and protection for the transport of legitimate merchandise. 
These two measures are not, in any sense, the remedy relied on, but 
merely preliminary ; increasing the costs, and multiplying the risks 
of the trade, by creating obstacles to the conveyance of negroes to 
the coast, and increasing the hazard of capture after embarkation. 

Secondly. Legitimate commerce, once established, will put down the 
slave trade by demonstrating the superior value of man as a laborer on 
the soil, to man as an object of merchandise, and moreover might be 
the precursor, or rather attendant, of civilization, peace, and Christian- 
ity, to the unenlightened, warlike, and heathen tribes, who now so 
fearfully prey on each other, to supply the slave markets of the world. 
The natural productions and commercial resources of Africa are 
shown to be so inexhaustible, that to provide security, and impart a 
sense of security, is all that is necessary for commerce to grow up 
of itself. 

Thirdly. Agriculture, to be associated with commerce by mercan- 
tile settlements, touching at Africa at numerous prominent points, 
establishing marts at each, and educating the children of all who are 
engaged in service, and by the ministers of religion, the best of civil- 
izers, commencing their appropriate work under the protection of such 
settlements. Not merely factories, which would encourage trade in 
the spontaneous productions of the soil; but examples of cultivating 
the soil must be placed before them for their imitation. 

In reply to the objection, that though the land is fertile, and may 
be made to produce cotton, d&c., that centuries must elapse before any 
great quantity could be raised, Mr. Buxton states the following anec- 
dote, which is worthy of being remembered as an antidote to despair. 
It was related to the Marquis of Normanby by a well known mercan- 
tile gentleman. “ He stated that the person who first imported from 
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America a bale of cotton was still alive, that the person to whom it 
was consigned at Liverpool was still alive, and that the custom house 
officer at that place refused to admit it at the lower rate of duty, be- 
cause, to his knowledge, no cotton could be grown in America: yet 
that country which could grow no cotton, besides supplying her 
own demand, and that of all other countries, sends annually to Great 
Britain a quantity valued at £15,000,000 sterling.” 

Fourthly. The occupancy of Fernando Po,now in the possession of 
Spain, which commands the mouths of the Niger, and all those great 
streams which penetrate so deeply into the interior of central Atrica. 
This island is situate about twenty miles from the main land, is 
twenty-four miles long, and sixteen broad, its centre rising into a 
conical volcanic mountain ten thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. For beauty, fertility, and salubrity, this island is said to be 
unsurpassed in any country. It was selected by Mr. Laird, who, for 
commercial purposes, proposed that at Fernando Po the government’s 
head quarters should be fixed, because its geographical position desig- 
nates it as the key to Central Africa. He says, “It is the only place 
upon the whole line of coast upon which hospitals, and other conve- 
niences, could be erected, far above the reach of the coast fever, where 
invalids from the naval, military, and civil establishments from all 
parts of the coast might recruit their health in a pure and bracing 
atmosphere.” Other important points are named, of which posses- 
sion should be taken, particularly the locality at the confluence of 
the Niger and the Tchadda, a most eligible site for commercial 
purposes. : 

But without farther amplification, it will be seen that Mr. Buxton’s 
remedy proposes the deliverance of Africa by calling forth her own 
resources. Nor does he overlook the importance of moral and reli- 
gious instruction, or hope for the civilization of Africa without the 
agency of Christianity ; but relies wholly upon the latter as a remedy 
for the moral evils of Africa, and as the grand agent of civilization. 
Hence, besides requiring that the superintendents of the settlements 
and the colonists sent, should be of moral and religious character, and, 
as far as possible, of negro extraction; he invokes the aid of mission- 
ary societies, and looks to schools and the gospel as indispensable 
parts of his plan. 

After naming numerous facilities for the work which are attain- 
able, Mr. Buxton ventures to submit a scheme for conferring on Africa 
intellectual advancement and true religion, the principles of which are 
so sound and practical that they are worthy to be recorded here. He 
recommends, 

«1, That in every settlement formed on the views herve laid down, the 
religious, moral, and industrial education of the natives should be con- 
sidered an essential and fundamental object, claiming the early and 
careful attention of the founders of such settlement. 

“2, That missionary societies should, by mutual agreement, subdi- 
vide and apportion the parts of this common field, so that each section 
of the Christian church may have undisturbed possession of its own 
sphere of labor. 

“3, That immediate arrangements should be made by each for nov- 
mal schools, intended to rear not only native teachers of religion, but 
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native artisans, mechanics, and agriculturists, well instructed for the 
purpose, and themselves converts to Christianity. 

“4, That the African Civilization Society now being instituted shall 
befriend and protect all who are engaged in disseminating the truths 
of Christianity.” 

The plans of Mr. Buxton embrace therefore, first, the action of the 
government; and, secondly, the co-operation of individuals. The 
former having been before her majesty and her cabinet, has been ap- 
proved, and the incipient measures are taken. The latter contemplates 
two associations: a benevolent society, which shall watch over and 
befriend the interests of Africa; and the other, a company which shall 
cultivate her soil. In one sense, these are entirely separate: the 
object of the one is charity, of the other gain: and yet they will re- 
ciprocally benefit each other. It is intended, in a few months, to 
complete the preliminary arrangements, and put the whole in opera- 
tion the ensuing autumn. And should the British government and 
the British people promptly and judiciously carry out the scheme, it 
will add to the renown of the youthful queen, and attach to her reign 
imperishable glory, for the day of Africa’s redemption will be ushered 
in. ‘The God of the whole earth will smile propitiously on so benevo- 
lent an enterprise, and its ultimate success cannot admit of a doubt. 

In so brief a survey of a work abounding in details as these volumes 
of Mr. Buxton, it is impossible to do more than glance, as we have 
done, at its leading features. But the American reader cannot fail to 
perceive that the American Colonization Society has anticipated Mr. 
Buxton in every prominent item of his entire plan. This gentleman 
has, indeed, earned the meed of praise for the ingenuity, skill, and 
benevolence with which he has elaborated the systematic operations 
he proposes, on a scale of enlarged magnificence and extent. Indeed, 
on page 153 of the second volume, American edition, he distinctly 
renounces all claim to any new discovery in the premises, and derives 
satisfaction from finding that what is with him but theory, is with 
others the fruit of experience. 

Indeed, Mr. Buxton mentions, among the facilities found already in 
Africa, the colony of Liberia; and yet his information on the subject 
of that colony and its numerous settlements is so scanty that he de- 
votes to it less than half a page. He mentions a single press being 
there, and a newspaper, the Liberia Herald; but when his book was 
published there were four presses there, and two other newspapers, 
Africa’s Luminary, at Monrovia, and another at Cape Palmas. And 
though there are other evidences in his work that he had access to 
“ Gurley’s Life of Ashmun,” from which he quotes, and even later 
colonization publications, yet he was probably deterred from saying 
more, out of complacency to British abolition prejudices, inspired by 
the misguided ravings of William Lloyd Garrison, who a few years 
since itinerated through England on an anti-colonization crusade. 

It is worth while, however, for the friends of the American Coloni- 
zation Society to be encouraged in their work by the gratifying evi- 
dence furnished by Mr. Buxton’s book, that the great cardinal princi- 
ples for which they have been contending, through evil and through 
good report, and for which they have suffered so much reproach and 
reviling from a certain party of their fellow citizens, are now adopted, 
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and about to be carried out to consummation, in despite of all the 
preconceived prejudices with which the British ear has been filled, 
and beneath which the British press has been groaning. And it is a 
still greater triumph, that this second Wilberforce, this champion of 
abolitionism, than whom, next to Clarkson, no man living has done 
more for the abolition of slavery, should project, as the remedy, and 
the only remedy for the African slave trade, the identical measures 
for the promotion of which the American Colonization Society has been 
appealing to heaven and earth, with the same benevolent design. When 
the friends of this cause have urged upon our countrymen the import- 
ance of planting colonies along the coast of Africa as promising the 
surest and speediest remedy for the slave trade, they have been an- 
swered by American and British abolitionists with their oft repeated 
motto, “ The extinction of the colonization scheme the first step toward 
the abolition of slavery!” But Mr. Buxton has adopted the converse 
of this proposition, and his motto may fitly declare, “ The first step 
toward the abolition both of the slave trade and slavery, is to strength- 
en, multiply, and perpetuate the work of colonization.” To this he 
has consecrated his powers, and has been instrumental in calling forth 
the energies of the British empire, and secured, in behalf of coloniza- 
tion, the treasury of a nation. And should the results be seen in the 
enfranchisement and salvation of a continent, posterity will do justice 
to the names and memory of those who founded and have sustained 
the colony of Liberia. 

Already in that infant republic may be seen, in actual and success. 
ful operation, all that Mr. Buxton projects in his expanded scheme. A 
commanding position has been secured at Cape Mount, and still 
another at Cape Palmas. Factories, settlements, towns, pattern farms, 
school houses, churches, presses, newspapers, libraries, are all to be 
foupd flourishing there. Agricultural and commercial affairs are in 
rapid progress of improvement, and their marine list exhibits arrivals 
and departures, imports and exports, which promise to be indefinitely 
increased as the settlements and emigrants multiply. Already treaties 
have been made with numerous tribes and native kings upon the coast, 
and in the interior of the surrounding country, by the Liberian govern- 
ment, and by this means the influence of the colony is extending over 
the native population, thousands of whom are either legitimately trad- 
ing with the colonists, or employed by them in productive labor. 

Slave factories have been broken up, and slavers punished, and 
slaves recaptured from the traders, and for a considerable extent of the 
coast the slave trade is banished from the vicinity of our settlements. 
‘The principles of our Liberian colonies are precisely those declared by 
Mr. Buxton to be fundamental, viz., “No slavery, no monopoly, for- 
bearance toward the natives, and utter enmity toward the slave trade 
and slavery in all their forms.” The cultivation of cotton, from which 
Mr. Buxton hopes so much, is already commenced in Liberia, and 
coffee, sugar, and other tropical products will soon be abundantly pro. 
duced by the industry which is beginning to be manifested by the better 
part of our colonists. 

Thus it will be seen that what Mr. Buxton projects and hopes for 
as the result of the combined efforts of the British people, and by the 
resources of the nation, has already been accomplished in our model 
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colony, by individual enterprise and benevolence, and with but little 
patronage from the governments, either of the state or the nation. 
What he expects to effect with educated and pious men selected for 
the purpose wherever they can be found, has been accomplished, on a 
small scale, it is true, but to the astonishment of the world, with men 
and women who, for the most part, have toiled in slavery here, and been 
emancipated for the purpose, and many of them without education or 
other training for the work. And lastly, the views of Mr. Buxton in 
relation to moral and religious instruction among the natives, and the 
civilization of the African population by the instrumentality of Chris- 
tianity, are here demonstrated. From the beginning the Bible and the 
gospel have been carried with our emigrants, and are now enlightening 
and blessing the natives, many of whom already enjoy the benefit of 
schools and mien even in their native towns. The British people, 
then, have before them, in the success and prosperity of our colonies in 
Liberia, a living epistle, a literal fulfilment of all Mr. Buxton promises 
in his project ; and just so far as the limited resources and power of the 
colony extend, they witness the demonstration of the certainty of his 
“ Remedy for the slave trade.” And ifso much has been done in twenty 
years by a handful of philanthropists, under the divine blessing vouch- 
safed to them, amidst clamor, obloquy, and reproach; and this too with 
so narrow means, so deficient materials as emancipated and re-captured 
slaves, and unaided by government patronage, and obliged to defend 
themselves from hostile tribes and slavers, what may they not hope for, 
having the benefits of our experience, and the advantages which the 
British navy affords them in protection of life and property, as well as 
the blockade of the slave trade the whole length of the coast? And 
especially when they are to be provided with the facilities of steam 
navigation, by which so ready access can be had to the interior, even 
into central Africa, which our colonists have found wholly inaccessible 
for want of such facilities, 

We conclude our notice in the language of Mr. Buxton, addressing 
his countrymen, after congratulating them upon the success of the 
recent emancipation of the slaves in the British West Indies. 

“ A nobler achievement invites us. I believe that Great Britain can, 
if she will, under the favor of the Almighty, confer a blessing on the 
human race, It may be, that at her bidding, a thousand nations, now 
steeped in wretchedness, in brutal ignorance, in devouring superstition, 
possessing but the one trade, and that the foulest evil that ever blighted 
public prosperity, or poisoned domestic peace, shall, under British tui- 
tion, emerge from their debasement, enjoy a long line of blessings— 
education, agriculture, commerce, peace, industry, and the wealth that 
springs from it; and, far above all, shall willingly receive that religion 
which, while it confers innumerable temporal blessings, opens the 
way to an eternal futurity of happiness.” 
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For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 
REVIEW OF A TRACT ON THE ATONEMENT, 


Entitled, ‘Atonement for sinners is effected by the intercession of Christ, with 
his own blood, in heaven.” 


BY S. COMFORT, OF MISSOURI CONFERENCE. 





1. Tue tract bearing the above title is anonymous; nor is it indi- 
cated by whom it was written, or whether it was published by some 
religious association or on personal responsibility. From the imprint 
it was stereotyped by L. Johnson, and printed in Philadelphia, No. 6, 
George-street, 1837. As not the author, were he known, but his 
work, is the object to which the reader’s attention is invited, it will 
be our design to introduce him to an acquaintance with the new and 
most singular views set forth in this doctrinal tract on that all-import- 
ant doctrine of which it treats. While the writer of this article and 
the reader may be alike unable to determine who is entitled to the 
honor of the authorship of this extraordinary production, or why 
both the author and the publisher, or society, as the case may be, who 
have furnished the religious community with this doctrinal treatise, 
have kept themselves incognito, it will be almost impossible not to 
discover in the sequel some points of contiguity with some doctrines, 
or systems of doctrine, extant, with which we are not altogether unac- 
quainted. One thing at least seems apparent—that as the work has 
been stereotyped, an extended circulation was anticipated, for which 
it was deemed expedient to provide. This consideration alone renders 
it an object of no small importance with due care and scrutiny to 
canvass those views of the vitally important doctrine which the author 
of the tract professes to hold, not merely as new and original, but also 
as being purely Scriptural. Argument is needless to prove to the 
Christian the paramount importance of this capital doctrine of re- 
vealed religion, and the duty of the church to guard it from error, 
obscurity, and perversion, as we would the vital organs from obstruc- 
tion and injury. To this motive the following unpretending review is 
to be traced, accompanied by the writer’s earnest ejaculations that all 
the great and eternal benefits of the atonement, Scripturally under- 
stood and embraced, may be for ever enjoyed by the reader ! 

2. The author of the tract proposes to “examine this subject, 
by showing, I. What things are preparatory to atonement. II. In 
what it consists. III. Where it was made; and, IV. What are its 
effects.” He says, “ Much light is reflected on this subject from the 
typical sacrifices of the old dispensation. Jt is an acknowledged point 
that there must be in the antitype something answering to every part of 
the type. Hence if we can ascertain what was represented, and what 
was ceremonially effected, by the types of the old dispensation, we 
shall be prepared to understand what is accomplished by the antitype, 
and how it is done under the new.” 

We have italicised the above sentence for an object which will pre- 
sently be indicated. 

The peculiar, and, as we conceive, more than questionable features 
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of the doctrine contained in the above propositions, taken in connec- 
tion with the principle designated in the italicised sentence just refer- 
red to, when analyzed, amounts, in substance, to this:—That Christ 
did not make atonement by his death on the cross; but is now making 
atonement in heaven by his intercessions as our great High Priest 
and Mediator, for such, and such only, as “have believed in Jesus, and 
shall hereafter believe on him.” 

As the author of the tract in question arrives at this conclusion by 
tracing a supposed, and, as he thinks, perfect analogy between the 
high priest and Christ, regarding the former as the perfect type of the 
latter, and the special services which he officially performed exclu- 
sively on the great day of annual expiation as being typical of the 
atonement made by Christ, professing to apply the principle or canon 
designated in the above quotation in the interpretation of this typical 
ordinance, to this canon we shall first direct our inquiries. 

3. To this canon we have this objection—it includes too much— 
more than the author himself includes in its application to the type 
on which he grounds his doctrine. For this we do not fault him on 
our own adopted principles of typical interpretation ; while, at the same 
time, we are unable to perceive his consistency, or how to justify him 
on his assumed principles. If we do not greatly misjudge respecting 
this matter, the adoption of the rule or canon, which he considers an 
“ acknowledged point,” would lead to results most disastrous and fatal 
to the sober and evangelical interpretation of the typical parts of 
Scripture ; because it is sometimes the fact, in the same type, that 
some things must be taken comparatively, and others in contrast. In 
support of this position we adduce the following from writers whose 
opinions on every subject are entitled to respectful consideration :— 

“There is often more in the type than in the antitype. God de. 
signed one person or thing in the Old Testament to be a type or sha- 
dow of things to come, not in all things, but only in respect to some 
particular thing or things. Hence we find many things in the type 
that are inapplicable to the antitype. The use of this canon is shown 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the ritual and sacrifices of the 
Old Testament are fairly accommodated to Jesus Christ, the antitype, 
although there are many things in that priesthood which do not accord. 
Thus, the priest was to offer sacrifice for his own sins, (Heb. v, 3,) 
which is in no respect applicable to Christ.’”** Compare also Lev. xvi, 
11, 24, with Heb. vii, 27. In the latter “ passage the apostle takes 
notice of four particulars, which distinguish the sacrifice offered by 
Christ from the sacrifices offered by the Jewish high priests :—1. He 
offered no sacrifice for himself, but only for the people. 2. He did 
not offer that sacrifice annually, but once for all. 3. The sacrifice 
which he offered for the people was not of calves and goats, but of 
himself. 4. This sacrifice he offered, not for one people, but for the 
whole human race; for he tasted death for every man.”t “The spi- 
ritual meaning of all these rites has been pointed out by the apostle 
Paul in Heb. ix. As the high priest was a type of Christ, his laying 
aside those vestments which were made ‘for glory and beauty,’ Exod. 
xxviii, 2, and appearing in his common garments, which he did on 


* Horne’s Introduc,, vol. iv, p. 654. + Clarke and Macknight on the place. 
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that day, probably signified our Lord’s humiliation, when he emptied 
himself of the glory which he had with the Father before the world 
was, and ‘ was made in fashion as a man,’ Phil. ii, 6, 7. The ex- 
piatory sacrifices offered by the high priest were typical of the true 
expiation which Christ made for the sins of his people when he gave 
himself for them, ‘that he might redeem them from all iniquity,’ Tit. 
ii, 14; Heb. i, 3; and the priests confessing the sins of the people 
over them, and putting them upon the head of the scape-goat, (Lev. 
xvi, 21,) was a lively emblem of the imputation of sin to Christ, who 
‘was made sin for us,’ 2 Cor. v, 21; for ‘the Lord laid on him the 
iniquity of us all,’ Isa. liii, 6. Farther, the goat’s ‘bearing upon him 
all the iniquities of the Jews into a land not inhabited,’ Lev. xvi, 22, 
represents the effect of Christ’s sacrifice in delivering his people from 
guilt and punishment ; and the priest’s entering into the holy of holies 
with the blood of the sacrifice, is explained by the apostle to be typi- 
cal of Christ’s ascension into heaven itse/, and his making intercession 
for his people in virtue of the sacrifice of his death.””* 

These quotations are sufficient to show the absurdity of the sup- 
posed axiom laid down by the author of the work under examination. 
This axiom, or canon, seems to constitute the basis of his doctrine, 
the foundation of his theoretical saperstructure, the main pillar of his 
argument. The removal of this, by maintaining a sober, temperate, 
equally poised scale of interprefation, is sufficient of itself to overturn 
this novel scheme; nor is it’ conceivable that such extravagant notions 
of this great central doctrine of revealed religion would ever suggest 
themselves to a discriminating, well-balanced mind, which had not 
previously fallen into some dereliction from the path of sober, correct 
Scriptural exegesis, On this rock how many have split! To what 
more than to this reckless, forced, overreaching method of interpreta- 
tion, can we attribute the long catalogue of errors and mutilations of 
Scriptural doctrine which have teemed in almost every age from the 
apostles to the present time, and by which the purity, symmetry, and 
perfection of the original system has been so grievously marred and 
distorted? This will become the more manifest as we progress in this 
investigation. To the nature of the atonement let us next direct our 
attention. 

4. In his showing on this subject, the bold, adventurous author of 
this remarkable tract holds the following language :— 

«The typical atonements were not accomplished by slaying the 
victim at the door of the tabernacle, but, in a subsequent act, by a 
particular use of the blood. When every thing was prepared, accord- 
ing to divine direction, the priest took the blood of the victim, and 
made an atonement with it, by sprinkling it upon and before the 
mercy-seat. ‘The death of the victim may be regarded as a means of 
atonement, inasmuch as its blood was necessary to it; but the expia- 
tion itself was made by using the blood in the manner prescribed,” 

age 3. 
: After quoting and referring to a number of texts in both the Old 
and New Testaments, in which the “ blood” of the typical victim, and 
of Christ, the great antitype, is mentioned, it is added, on page 4, 


* Watson’s Bib. Dict., p. 366. 
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“ These scriptures clearly show that the atonement is not made by 
the sufferings of Christ alone, but rests on the efficacy of his blood. 
As in the type the Jewish atonement was not made by slaying the 
victim, but by sprinkling its blood upon and before the mercy-seat, so 
Christ makes atonement, not in the character of a suffering victim, 
but in that of an officiating high priest.” 

In these paragraphs, containing all that is said on this point, aside 
from texts cited and referred to, we have the nature of the atonement 
in the recondite and inventive author’s own words. But has he given 
a true verdict according to the inspired testimony in the case? This 
is the great question which remains to be decided—a question in 
which every man has an eternal interest who expects salvation through 
that system of revealed truth of which this doctrine is the corner stone. 
On all such questions the only safe appeal is “to the law and to the 
testimony.” How “understandest thou what thou readest ?” 

Atonement is supposed to be derived from at and one; importing, 
literally, according to this etymology, a state in which one is at-one- 
ment with another; or the act or means by which this relation is 
effected—a state of agreement or reconciliation, presupposing a pre- 
vious state of aversion, hostility, disagreement, or unreconciliation. 
In other words, “« An atonement is any provision introduced into the 
administration of a government, instead of the infliction of the punish- 
ment of an offender—any expedient that will justify a government in 
suspending the literal execution of the penalty threatened—any con- 
sideration that fills the place of punishment, and answers the purpose 
of government as effectually as the infliction of the penalty on the 
offender himself would; and thus supplies to government just, safe, 
and honorable grounds for offering and dispensing pardon to the 
offender. This definition or description may be more concisely ex- 
pressed thus :—Atonement is an expedient substituted in the place of the 
literal infliction of the threatened penalty, so as to supply to the govern. 
ment just and good grounds for dispensing favors to an offender.””* 

The atonement, then, is that consideration, that expedient, in view 
of which God, the great moral Governor, has seen fit to offer, and can, 
consistently, grant pardon and salvation to guilty, helpless man. And 
granting pardon and salvation through this consideration and expe- 
dient alone, his supreme honor and authority are sustained unimpaired, 
the permanency of his government secured, and all the infinite per- 
fections of his nature seen perfectly to harmonize in the great trans- 
action; and even new and more conspicuous displays of his moral 
attributes exhibited to a universe of moral intelligences, than it can be 
conceived would ever otherwise have been witnessed. ‘This, it is 
believed, is the Scriptural representation of this subject. Moreover, 
atonement, expiation, satisfaction, reconciliation, propitiation, and 
redemption, used in an evangelical and theological sense, are very 
nearly synonymous. It is true, in their etymology, they admit of 
various shades of import; yet, in defining them, we are compelled to 
regard them as synonymes; that is, we cannot define one without 
the use of another, unless by a periphrasis. They all alike refer to 
the one great sacrifice made by Christ when he offered himself a 
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sacrifice for sin, being at once both officiating priest and atoning 
victim, in consideration of which offering “God can be just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” And that the atonement was 
made by Christ’s death, and is not now being made for repenting sin. 
ners individually, in heaven, by Christ’s intercession, is rendered un- 
questionable by that class of texts which represent Christ as “laying 
down his life for the sheep ; redeeming us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us; being wounded for our transgressions, 
and bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace being 
upon him; being healed by his stripes; the iniquity of us all being 
laid upon him; his soul (life) being made an offering for sin.’”” Who 
can doubt that all passages of this import refer to the atonement as 
consisting in the death of Christ? Who can suppose this shedding 
the blood of the offering, both of the type and antitype, was only pre- 
paratory to the atonement? If this be the fact, as the author of this 
tract maintains, we are not to understand the language of divine 
inspiration in the ordinary sense and import of the terms employed. 
Besides, this would be to make an unauthorized distinction between 
Christ’s death and the atonement—a distinction, as we conceive, no- 
where intimated in the Scriptures. They are uniformly represented 
as being identical, or at least inseparable; the latter made by, and 
consisting in, the former. See paragraph No. 8. 

But how widely different is the doctrine of the atonement under 
consideration! It is maintained that “an officiating high priest, a 
suitable victim presented at the door of the tabernacle, confession of 
sin, by laying the hands upon the head of the victim, and slaying the 
victim, were only preparatory to atonement,”(!) but that “the atone- 
ment itself did not consist in the death of the victim, It is nowhere 
so represented in Scripture.(!!) So the death of Christ was onl 
preparatory to atonement, yet was necessary; for ‘ without shedding 
of blood is no remission,’ Heb. ix, 22,” page 2. Again, on page 7, 
“ As the victim, or propitiatory sacrifice, Christ died for ALL; and with 
the blood of that sacrifice he is prepared to atone for all; yet he does 
it for none except such as ‘come unto God by him.’” Which is 
true, let the reader determine for himself, by examination, prayer, 
and meditation. 

5. On the third proposition, which indicates the place where the 
atonement was made, the author of the tract asserts “ that Christ did 
not make the atonement on Calvary, but makes it in heaven. This is 
manifest, both from .the types and from the representations of the 
writers of the New Testament. On the great annual atonement day, 
in which all the faults of the year were expiated, when every thing 
was prepared, the high priest took the blood of the victim, and went 
within the second vail, and there, alone in the holy place, made atone- 
ment, by sprinkling it upon and before the mercy-seat,” page 4. 

A few considerations will enable us to determine as to the Scriptu- 
ral evidence in favor of this novel doctrine. By this sort of evidence 
its author seems confidently to believe it is fully sustained. And it 
should be remembered that the whole is made to rest on the perfect 
analogy between the official services performed on the day of annual 
expiation, by the high priest, and Christ’s death and intercession. 
He passes over all special sacrifices and sin-offerings, a catalogue of 
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which is found in the fifth chapter of Leviticus; such as relate te 
some five different classes of sins, for which, according to the nature 
of the offense and the circumstances of the person, sacrifice must be 
offered through the priest, and atonement made in order to forgive- 
ness ; see verse 16. We deem it sufficient to refer the reader to the 
chapter, and not to swell this article by transeribing. Now, on the 
ground assumed in the tract under consideration, how could there be 
an atonement in any one of these five instances? because in no case 
whatsoever was the blood of the sin-offering sprinkled upon or before 
the mercy-seat, except on the great day of atonement, and that by the 
high priest alone. The ordinary priests on all occasions entered or 
had access into the holy place, “wherein was the candlestick, and 
the table, and the show bread.” Into this apartment “went the 
priests always, accomplishing the service of God.” They ventured no 
farther on pain of death. Therefore, by unavoidable consequence, if 
the high priest’s annual entry into the holy of helies is not only the 
type of Christ’s entrance into heaven itself, but if his sprinkling the 
blood before and upon the mercy-seat were the special act by which 
alone atonement was typically made, then all that pertained to shed- 
ding the blood of the victim, which the priest with his finger put upon 
the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and which was poured out at 
the bottom of the altar, (Lev. iv, 30, 31,) was only “ preparatory,” 
and in no instanee actually made atonement, notwithstanding four 
instances are given in Lev. iv, and five in Lev. v, in which it is 
declared atonement shall be made. How the author of this new view 
of the atonement will meet this consequence of his doetrine, we con- 
fess we cannot divine. Or did this necessary consequence of his doc- 
trine never occur to its author? If it did, why did he not furnish us 
with some key to this insuperable objection? If it did not, it proves 
that he did not duly make his soundings, nor properly cast his bear- 
ings, before he launched forth on the perilous ocean of doctrinal inno- 
vation. Had he paused till he had given himself time to perceive the 
conflicting considerations which must be adjusted before his newly 
invented theory can be claimed to be either Scriptural or orthodox, he 
would probably never have had the assurance to give it publicity. 

6. That we have not done the author injustice in supposing him so 
perfectly dazzled, even to blindness, by the brillianey of that light 
which seemed to him to shine on the perfect analogy, as he conceived, 
between the exclusive type of the atonement and the antitype, that 
other considerations, fatal to his doctrine, were entirely eclipsed ; all 
his perceptive powers being so converged and centred in one single 
point of analogy, that while he gazed on that with fixed attention, it 
suddenly rose up into a distinct feature, both entirely new, and no 
less prominent, giving another character to the nature, time, place, 
and act in which the atonement consists; a view of the subject, if we 
may believe the evidences they have left behind them of the light in 
which they held this cardinal doetrine, that never once entered into the 
inspired and devout contemplations of the apostles, fathers, or ortho- 
dox divines, from the death of Christ down to the present time, until 
it was conceived by the author of this doctrinal tract. This will be 
abundantly obvious by referring to the paragraph transcribed above 
from page 4, where he represents the high priest as taking the blood 
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of the victim, and going “ within the second vail, and then alone, in 
the holy place”’—these are his words—* making atonement, by 
sprinkling it upon and before the mercy-seat.” But is it not a fact 
most unquestionable that the mercy-seat was in the holy of holies, 
and not in the holy place? Moreover, there is a manifest inconsist- 
ency in supposing the high priest passed the “second vail” in enter. 
ing the holy place. The vail called the second vail was the partition 
separating the holy from the most holy place; the vail which might 
be called the first vail answering as a partition between the open 
court of the tabernacle, containing the brazen altar, on which the 
sacrifices were offered, and the holy place. Now, this manifest con- 
fusion and discordancy may have been a mere oversight; but how could 
it escape the author’s attention, having Lev. xvi, 15, 17, immediately 
before his eye, transcribing the whole passage in proof of his doctrine? 
And although the distinction may not, perhaps, be so clearly made in 
this particular passage, yet as the mercy-seat was most unquestionably 
in the second apartment of the sanctuary, called the holy of holies, 
this kept in mind when speaking on this subject, especially when 
founding a doctrine upon the act of sprinkling the blood upon and 
before it by the high priest, as the author of the tract has done, would 
naturally secure one against the inaccuracy betrayed in the above 
statement. But this is not all. 

The singular doctrine set forth in the tract under review militates 
as much against the efficacy of all the atoning sacrifices offered by 
the patriarchs during the period of some two thousand five hundred 
years, that is, from Abel to Aaron, the first high . priest, as it does 
against the efficacy of all the sin-offerings under the legal dispensa- 
tion, which were not offered by the high priest, and their blood 
sprinkled upon and before the mercy-seat, duriag a period of fifteen 
hundred years. In these typical sin-offerings the efficacy of the sacri- 
fice to make atonement, and procure acceptance for the offerer, un- 
questionably consisted in shedding the blood of the victim, without 
which there was no remission. Doubtless this was the reason why 
Abel’s offering was accepted, and Cain’s rejected. In the latter no 
blood was shed ; consequently, nothing in it expiatory. To deny that 
their efficacy consisted in shedding the blood, or in taking the life of 
the victim, would be to divest all those sacrifices of all their efficacy, 
and to make them only preparatory to atonement; unless it can be 
shown that the blood of those victims was sprinkled upon and before 
the mercy-seat, and that too, it should be remembered, before any 
such place was instituted. These considerations, therefore, cannot 
but prove fatal to this new-fangled system. 

7. Again, if atonement is made by Christ’s intercession alone, and 
for actual sinners only, who have believed, do, and shall believe, then 
infants, idiots, and heathen, if saved at all, are saved without the atone- 
ment. And if, as the writer indicates, they are interested in Christ’s 
intercessions in their behalf, there must be a distinction between 
those intercessions which are of atoning efficacy and such as are 
not. Where in Scripture is such a distinction intimated? The 
first part of this objection was anticipated, to which it is replied, 
* that atonement for sin has reference only to actual transgression. 
The infant has not become an actual transgressor, yet its salvation 
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results from the intereession of Christ ;” note on page 10. But the 
question again returns, On what is the efficacy of Christ’s intercession 
predicated, if not upon his atoning merits? It strikes us one con- 
sideration alone will set aside this notion of infant salvation without 
the atonement :—it destroys the parallel introduced by the apostle, 
Rom. v, 15, between the first and second Adam. Examine this 
passage with reference to this single point. The two things com. 
pared, in which the two federal persons represent the human family, 
were the “offense” of one, and the “righteousness,” not the interces- 
sion, of the other. By what rule of interpretation we ean deduce 
intercession from righteousness, or make them identical, we confess 
ourselves unable to conceive. “The righteousness of Christ denotes 
his obedience unto death—his suffering the penalty of the law in our 
stead.”* And what is Christ’s intercession but his advocaey in our 
behalf as our day’s-man, or “Mediator between God and man?” 
This admitted, there can probably be no valid objection to the state- 
ment that the “infant has not become an actual transgressor ;” that 
“it possesses a bias to sin, which must be removed ;” that “this is 
done by the direct agency of the Spirit ;’ and that “when it is saved, 
it is sanctified, but not pardoned :” that Christ’s intercessions are also 
involved in the accomplishment of this result may also be admitted. 
But to say infants have no interest in the atonement, seems to us to 
build a superstrueture without a foundation. On what ground are 
they saved from original sin if Christ’s death did not make atone- 
ment? ‘To say the Holy Spirit is the sanctifying agent, does not, to 
our satisfaction, answer the question. It must remain unanswered. 
8. Another consideration to which reference was made at the con- 
clusion of No. 4, as being an unanswerable objeetion to the doc- 
trine of the tract is, that while it makes the death of Christ only 
“preparatory” to the atonement, it of necessity destroys the vicarious 
and propitiatory nature and design of his sufferings and death. This 
consequence is undeniable. This would be to neutralize and render 
unmeaning all that class of scriptures above referred to, which repre- 
sent Christ as having died “ for us.” Take one text as an example: 
“For he hath made him to be sin,” exapriav, a sin-offering, an expia- 
tory victim, “for us who knew no sin, that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him,” 2 Cor. vy, 21. That to assert the sub- 
stitution of Christ in our stead was the object of the apostle in this. 
declaration cannot for a moment be doubted by any who have not 
some favorite system to sustain, or some indirect object to gain by 
the denial. And though the writer of the tract, in page 6, quotes 
Professor Stuart in support of his doctrine, we strongly suspect that 
such an application of his remarks never entered Professor Stuart’s 
thoughts when he penned the quotation in question. Doubtless, were he 
speaking expressly in reference to this question, he would convey a 
sentiment very different from what he is made to advocate by the 
author of the tract. His construction of Mr. Stuart’s language, it is 
presumed, is altogether gratuitous. We judge this to be the fac, 
first, because nothing appears in his commentary on Hebrews, as far 
as we have discovered, which favors this doctrine; secondly, he ad- 
vances a sentiment directly the opposite. Thus in Exeursus xviii, pages 
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585-6, on Aca tvevuatog atwriov, Heb. ix, 14, he says, “ But although 
the offering of Christ might be rendered of the highest value, on ac- 
count of the dignity of his person, and in consequence of the higher 
nature which dwelt in him, yet the sacred writers represent him as 
having made atonement in his human nature, not in his divine ; Heb. ii, 
14, 17, 18; and x, 5, 10; Col. i, 21, 22; Phil. ii, 6-8; 1 Pet. ii, 24.” 
Again, on page 587, “ There is no difficulty, then, in supposing the 
writer to assert here that Jesus offered himself a spotless victim to God 
through and with a divine influence, and an influence not of a tempo- 
rary and fleeting nature, but of eternal efficacy. The efficacy of the 
blood of goats and bullocks, and of the water of purification, was only 
temporary, and needed to be continually renewed. The mvevua by 
which Christ was filled, and filled ov ex erpov, (John iii, 34,) in the 
first place rendered him perfectly holy, and so a spotless (aywyov) vic- 
tim; and, secondly, this influence was perpetual, (a:wvov,) i. e., it 
never ceased, and its efficacy, therefore, in preparing an appropriate 
victim for the great sacrifice was such as made the sacrifice adequate, 
when once offered, (compare verse 12,) to the accomplishment of all 
that was needed.” Not to urge the palpable unfairness of applying 
the words of a writer or commentator, in support of some special, 
unestablished point, which he manifestly spoke only in reference to 
another and a different point, we leave the reader to judge whether 
Professor Stuart, from this evidence, can be understood to sustain the 
writer of the tract. And if we would not array Professor S. against 
Professor S., we have only to remember that, as an exegetical critic, 
he has reference to different questions, both in the place referred to 
in the tract, and in the above quotation, from the one under consider- 
ation. One more remark, and we hasten to the conclusion. 

9. In making out his new theory on the atonement the writer man- 
ifestly finds it necessary to call some things by new names, confound- 
ing, at the same time, some things which have been generally under- 
stood to be separate and distinct in their natures. This he does by 
making atonement and pardon identical. Thus in page 2, speaking 
of “ confession” by laying the hands on the head of the victim as bein 
preparatory to atonement, he says, “ As the antitype of this act was 
preparatory to the expiation of our sins, we are required to confess 
them, and trust in the blood of Christ in order that he may atone for 
us.” What, we ask, is this but pardon? What can the writer mean, 
with any consistency, as the result of confession, but pardon? ‘To 
obtain this, it is true, that confession, or, in other words, repentance 
and faith, are indispensable. Pardon flows from the atonement. 
Whether we consider atonement in a typical or evangelical point of 
view, the distinction is obvious. Atonement is the consideration on 
which pardon, an act of God, is conferred on him who embraces the 
atonement. In proof that this distinction must be kept in view, we 
have the example of Job i, 3, who offered burnt-offerings for his chil- 
dren, to make atonement for them as a condition of pardon for any 
thing they might have committed ignorantly or rashly during their . 
birth-day festival. The same principle appears in chapter xlii, 8, 
where Eliphaz and his two friends are commanded to offer up a 
burnt-offering ; “and,” said God, “my servant Job shall pray for 
you :—for him will I accept; lest I deal with you after your folly, in 
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that ye have not spoken of me the thing which is right, like my ser- 
vant Job.” Here Job acted as priest in offering up the burnt-offering 
in which the atonement consisted, but not in sprinkling the blood of 
the victim; at least this is not indicated; and yet without this, 
through his intercession, they were pardoned or “ accepted.” In 
farther attestation that confession was not always a prerequisite to 
atonement or “ acceptance,” please to refer to Lev. v, 15, 16, where 
provision is made for atoning for sins of “ignorance.” These, of 
course, could not be confessed; yet through the prescribed atonement 
pardon might be obtained. Again, on page 7, this confounding of 
things again occurs—it is, in fact, a part of the system—in making 
pardon identical with redemption. In describing the “ effects” of the 
atonement, the writer says, “ When atonement is made, the pardon 
of those for whom it is made invariably and immediately follows.” 
“This doctrine is confirmed by the language of various passages in 
the New Testament. ‘I'he word redemption means pardon; Col. i, 14, 
‘In whom we have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins.’” In the radical and proper meaning of these terms, this is 
not correct. Redemption means to buy back; pardon, the remission 
or forgiveness of a crime. ‘This difference is as marked in the defini- 
tion of the original words rendered in the text redemption, azoAvrpw- 
ow, and forgiveness, ageowv, as in the common version. ‘This asser-. 
tion, therefore, is much too strong: it is true, if at all, only in a remote 
and qualified sense ; a sense of exoneration from guilt and liability to 
punishment on account of sin. In this sense the consequence of both, 
when both are obtained, is the same. But this is a very different 
thing from saying the words mean the same thing. ‘This forced con- 
struction of words, and confusion of things, can be accounted for from 
the fact, that it was necessary to make out the system. It shows into 
what inconsistency men will rush, and what sacrifices they will make, 
in support of a favorite doctrinal theory. 

10. Let us next examine the “effects” of the atonement on this 
author’s hypothesis. He names two results—pardon of sin, as being 
identical with redemption, to which we have already referred. This 
effect we have seen he confounds with redemption. The second is 
the “agency of the Holy Spirit.” “This,” says he, “is the main. 
spring of the whole system. For, notwithstanding that man possesses 
all the faculties which are necessary to come to Christ, yet, without 
the convincing and persuading influences of the Spirit, no man would 
be induced to come to Christ for salvation.” “Jesus Christ having 
passed into heaven, intercedes, that is, prays the Father, through the 
merits of his blood, that the Spirit may be sent into the world. And 
he is sent forth,” page 9. Again, in page 10, he says, “ In behalf of 
the impenitent he intercedes, not for the pardon of their sins, but that 
the Holy Spirit may be sent to convince them of their sins, and to 
incline them to come to him for salvation.” And in the “Summary,” 
page 11, he observes, “'The Holy Spirit is sent forth into the world 
in consequence of the intercessions of Christ,” (why not say atone- 
ment?) “and becomes the efficient agent, through the instrumentality 
of divine truth, in convicting sinners, and persuading them to come 
to repentance, and trust in the blood of Christ for pardon ;” (from the 
system we would say, atonement.) 
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The first thing to which we shall call the reader’s attention is, the 
distinction here made between the “merits of Christ’s blood” and 
the atonement. If they are not identical, it requires the nicest dis- 
crimination to distinguish between them. We had supposed the 
eternal efficacy of the atonement to flow from Christ’s blood, until the 
author of this improved doctrine of the atonement gave us new light 
on the subject ;—that is, they are as inseparable as the stream and 
the fountain from which it flows. While the fountain continues the 
same, so must the stream. Or, without figure, while the merit of 
Christ’s blood remains unchanged in its meritorious efficacy, and 
while he “ ever lives to make intercession for us,” as our great High 
Priest, the sufficiency and completeness of the atonement remain 
unabated. But as this question essentially involves the nature of the 
atonement, it must stand or fall with that doctrine. This has been 
examined above. 

Secondly: It appears from the showing of the writer, 1. That 
“ atonement is made by the intercession of Christ, with his own blood 
in heaven, and nowhere else,” consisting not in his death, but in the 
act of sprinkling his blood upon and before the mercy-seat, as our 
interceding High Priest; and yet, 2, he tells us that one of the 
“ effects” of the atonement is, that Christ intercedes that the Holy 
Spirit may “convince” and “ persuade” the sinner to come to Christ 
for atonement! Observe, the atonement is not made for sinners 
by Christ’s death, nor will it be made until “they come to God by 
him;” when “this he does (i. e., atones) by sprinkling his blood upon 
the true mercy-seat, that is, by pleading his merits in their behalf 
before the throne of God;” page 11. Yet, as the “effect” of the 
atonement, not yet made, they are “ persuaded” by the Spirit to be- 
lieve, in order that ‘the atonement may be made for them! If this 
does not make the “effect” precede the cause, we must acknowledge 
we are sadly imposed upon by our faculties of perception and discri- 
mination. The reader will pardon the tautology. At the same time 
that Christ makes atonement by his intercessions, as the “ effect’’ of 
this atonement, not yet made, he intercedes that the sinner, through 
the persuasive influences of the Spirit, may believe on him for this 
very purpose! ‘To our minds the contradiction is undeniable, unless 
it can be explained by supposing that, in the writer’s mind, interces- 
sion appeared to be made for different objects, to wit: 1. To atone. 
2. As the effect of the atonement, presupposed, but not yet made, to 
bring the sinner to Christ for atonement. Reconcile this who can— 
we cannot. View it as we will, “shadows, clouds, and darkness 
rest upon it.” 

Thirdly : Unless we totally misapprehend the import of the above 
declaration, viz., “that men possess all the faculties necessary to come 
to Christ,” it rests on one of the main pillars of that system of modern 
theology which endows the sinner with “natural ability,” without 
divine influence, to “change his own heart.” This natural abi- 
lity, however, according to that system, is counterbalanced, or rather 
overbalanced, by a fatal “ moral inability” or disinclination to do this 
required, and supposed to be, from the premises, “reasonable service,” 
without some foreign persuasive influence. To exert this, in the 
manner we have seen, the system under review furnishes the Holy 
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Spirit. All this, we conceive, we must necessarily believe is pre- 
supposed. But into its truth and correctness it is not our present 
object to inquire. 

Fourthly: As the sinner’s coming to Christ is predicated of the 
“ persuading influences” of the Spirit, we regard it as an inference 
which does no injustice to the recondite author of this tract, that 
“moral suasion” ies back of the view of the atonement which he has 
advocated ; and that this notion, with others of a kindred nature, 
gave birth to the doctrine we have been canvassing in this article. 
This, we say, is our inference. Of its correctness let the reader 
determine for himself. He may possibly find additional reasons for 
our inference in the next paragraph. 

11. The tract closes with five “remarks,” as follows :— 

“1. This explanation of the doctrine of the atonement divests it of 
much of the difficulty and obscurity in which it has been involved by 
mistaken views, and renders it simple and easy to be understood. 

«© 2. It shows the perfect harmony between those scriptures, which, 
by some, are regarded as containing proof of a definite, limited atone- 
ment; and others, which, by many, are considered as teaching the 
doctrine of a general provision.” 

The third remark makes it illustrative of the consistency between 
the atonement and the freedom of the human will. The fourth shows 
its opposition to Antinomianism and Universalism; and in the fifth 
is seen the “folly and falsehood” of the Catholic notion of superero- 
gation and indulgences. 

From the first two remarks, which we have given in full, the grand 
design, we conceive, of the tract, must be perfectly obvious. It is 
intimated in terms unequivocal. And what is it but an effort to recon- 
cile the common sense of discriminating minds to partial atonement, 
without repudiating the doctrine ;—to divest it of its repulsive and 
contradictory features, and still retain it in the system ;—to admit a 
“general provision,” without admitting a general atonement? While 
such is the increasing ascendency of the prevalent doctrine of general 
atonement, that the nearly obsolete doctrine which limits the designed 
advantages of Christ’s death to the elect, is with difficulty kept in 
countenance, in some manner to dispose of the difficulties which 
encumber it has long been an important desideratum. Several ex. 
pedients have been resorted to, but it would seem not with complete 
success. ‘These incumbrances have still remained after all the new 
and nice distinctions made in the use of the terms employed in de. 
fining these new modifications of the old system, leaving it open still 
to some capital objection, and far from being proof against sound cri- 
ticism or Scriptural argument. How much better will be the fate of 
the scheme reviewed in this paper remains to be determined. But if we 
may be allowed to opine, the old system will still be regarded as being 
“the worse for mending.”’ This doctrinal invention aims at removing 
difficulties which had their birth in error, and which have been che- 
rished and perpetuated by prejudice and predilection in favor of a 
system which has little else to recommend this feature of its doctrine 
than the suffrage of a branch of the church whose antiquity does not 
reach beyond the Reformation—this peculiar doctrine itself, we be- 
lieve, having no higher date, and the countenance of some intelligent 
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and pious men; while, on the contrary, men as intelligent and as 
pious have considered the doctrine unscriptural. And, moreover, any 
doctrine, or system of doctrine, which requires props at every point, 
the advocates of which are compelled frequently to change their 
ground in its defense, and to throw over it the guise of speciousness 
to conceal its most revolting features, and to bring it forward with 
great reserve and caution, and by implication rather than direct 
assertion,—bears upon its very front marks of strong suspicion. Take 
away any one of its main pillars, prejudice, predilection, and credulity, 
and it will at once “topple to its fall.” And if we believe in destiny 
at all, this result ultimately awaits this doctrine. 

12. In conclusion, we see, 1. The importance to all the various 
branches of the great family of Christ of holding fast the cardinal 
doctrines of revelation; of guarding them against the inroads of a 
bold, reckless spirit of innovation; of watching over them with 
“eternal vigilance ;” with a godly, ever-wakeful jealousy, ready to 
defend these “ ancient landmarks” of our gifted inheritance. 

2. We see the deleterious influence of all new glosses, all novel 
views of cardinal and essential Scriptural doctrine ; every thing which 
goes to shake the public confidence, to diminish the solidity and per- 
manence of the foundation of the sacred edifice, by which the smallest 
stone is removed from its foundation, upon the general faith and 
morals of the community, already too much inclined to be skeptical 
with regard to the former, and corrupt in reference to the latter. 
These are important considerations ;—the present is an eventful 
age :—nothing can be more hazardous than to call in question, or to 
do any thing to unsettle first principles. By these the moral as well 
as the natural world is governed ; and by these man must be saved, if 
he is ever saved. Their very names should not be altered, when those 
names have become sacred. Every pious hand, and every prayerful 
heart, should be united to hold them fast, and give them permanence. 
By some they are denied; by others obscured, and by others cor- 
rupted. The cause of truth must be sustained against a powerful 
opposing phalanx. And while Christians are spending that time, some 
in breaking up and pulling down, others in binding fast and holding 
together the great elementary principles and truths of the gospel, 
which all should employ in combined and untiring effort in rearing up 
the noble superstructure, the loss of time is the least of the resulting 
evils. But this alone is to be deplored: there is no time to lose. We 
believe the sentiment very generally prevails, that the world has 
reached an important, perhaps the most important period in its his- 
tory—a juncture—a crisis, in the interests of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth ; when every available, every possible instrumentality should and 
must be put in requisition for the advancement of the world’s renova- 
tion. And this must be done on pain of the punishment due to recreant 
delinquency, in duty enjoined by the divine mandate. But while the 
church is wasting both her time and her energies in repairing the 
defects in her own arms, by which she is to fight and conquer, and 
perhaps in mending the breaches in her own fortress, from which she 
is to defend herself against the assaults of her enemies, as well as 
sustain and prosecute an offensive war ;—breaches and defects made 
by the unskilfulness of some—the bold, ambitious, injudicious, and 
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unstable movements of others ;—they are marshaling their forces, 
combining their strength, rallying to the charge, and inspiring each 
other with stronger hopes of success in the conflict, and rendering 
more distant, if not more dubious, the day of ultimate triumph. ill 
these, and a thousand other considerations, prompt the united hosts 
of God’s elect, with calm, but unwavering and invincible firmness, to 
“hold fast the form of sound words,” while they “ earnestly contend 
for the faith once delivered to the saints.” 


St. Charles, Mo., June 14, 1840. 


The Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. New-York : 
Published by T. Maton & G. Lang, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the 
Conference Office, 200 Mulberry-street. J.Collord, Printer. 1840. 


Tue new edition of the Discipline is now out, and before this arti- 
cle is published will have been extensively circulated among the 
people. And perhaps under the circumstances it will not be deemed 
a waste of time for us to go into a somewhat extended notice of the 
several alterations and amendments made by the late General Con- 
ference, with some others which were proposed, but failed to obtain 
the sanction of that body. 

There is little doubt but some will be disappointed in not finding 
changes made which were proposed, discussed, amended, and finally 
not concurred in, or laid on the table,—but whose fate, amid the inte- 
rest excited by the discussion, the various transitions they passed 
through, and phases they presented, was not observed. This we 
should naturally suppose might be the case, and the inquiries which 
we have heard since, as to what the General Conference finally did 
in such and such cases, puts the fact beyond doubt. The present 
revised Discipline will show what alterations were actually made. As 
to proposed changes which failed to pass, time perhaps will show that 
in some instances the failure is not to be deplored, though in others, 
we at least have, at present, and expect to have in future, some 
regrets. The danger was by no means all on one side. Excessive 
legislation is often more injurious than no legislation at all. This 
fact was fully appreciated by the most experienced and talented mem- 
bers of the late General Conference. And while it was with them an 
important object to effect necessary and salutary changes in existing 
rules and regulations, they were no less desirous to stop at the proper 
point, and not go too far in the work of mending. And it will be well 
indeed, after all, if some things were not done which, to say the least, 
might as well have been left with the mass of unfinished business 
under which the table is left to groan at least for the four suc- 
ceeding years. 
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The great system of polity adopted by the Methodists has come 
into being in parts and parcels, at the suggestion of some new emer- 
gency ; and it would be marvelous indeed if these parts as they come 
in contact are always found perfectly homogeneous. The passing or 
rescinding of a rule often requires changes or modifications in many 
parts of the book. And it sometimes happens that some of the bear- 
ings of a change are overlooked, and so different parts of the Disci- 
pline are found to clash; others are associated which have no legitimate 
connection, and several rules are wholly neutralized by others. All 
this is nothing more than what might reasonably be expected under 
the circumstances. When an amendment is proposed it is perhaps 
new to a majority of the house; and though by rule it must lie on the 
table for consideration at least one day, this detention, or one much 
longer, is not always sufficient to put the conference in possession of 
all its bearings; for few, excepting its projector, ever think of it again 
until it is called up, and perhaps none go into an investigation of its 
relations to existing regulations. Indeed this would, in some instances, 
be a troublesome, not to say an impracticable work. We have in 
hand no copy of the proposed rule, and it is necessary that its precise 
language should be before us, that we may examine all the terms em. 
ployed, and make up a deliberate judgment upon them separately and 
taken together, before we can determine what influence they will have 
upon other parts of the system. And it sometimes happens that we 
too readily leave all this labor to the learned mover of the amend- 
ment, too often taking for granted that he has thoroughly investigated 
his ground, and accurately adjusted his patch to the rent; when per- 
haps he has been so enamored with his favorite project as not to be 
able to see any thing besides. And upon mature examination his 
“ amendment” is found to be too wide at some points, and too narrow 
at others, and makes the garment absolutely worse for mending ! 

This state of the facts in the case may account for many of the 
discrepancies, rea] and apparent, which a careful reader will not fail 
to discover in our book of Discipline. Many of these might be reme- 
died by simply changing the arrangement of some of the parts, which 
seem strangely to have lost their place, leaving a chasm where they 
naturally belong, and marring the harmony of the parts with which 
they are made to hold an arbitrary and an unnatural connection. 
For illustration we will now adduce a few instances :—In page 24 a 
special provision relating to supernumerary preachers, and another 
relating to superannuated preachers, are thrown into a mere state- 
ment of the order of business in an annual conference. In pp. 45-47, 
answer 10, prescribing the method of proceeding in cases of disputes 
between two members as to the payment of debts, &c., and in cases 
of insolvency, no more belongs under the head of “duties of those who 
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have the charge of circuits,” -than the whole of sect. 7, p. 92, does. 
As we have a section upon “ bringing to trial, finding guilty,” &c., 
delinquent members, the passage above alluded to undoubtedly ought 
to be connected with that section. This change was indeed proposed 
by the committee on revisals, but, like ‘the great mass of their proposed 
amendments, was left on the table. In p. 158 we have, “Quest. 2, How 
are distriets to be formed?” Now the query which naturally arises is, 
Where is Quest. 1? There being no such question in the section, and the 
section being headed, “ Of the Boundaries of the Annual Conferences,” 
this Quest. 2 seems quite out of place. And at the bottom of this same 
page, a part of the section headed as above, we have the following :— 
*‘ Each annual conference shall pay its proportionate part toward the 
allowance of each one of the bishops, their widows, and orphans.” 
This we would transfer to the 178th page, where it would be naturally 
associated with kindred matters. In p. 193, the commencement of 
the 27th division of the section is still suited to the old commission 
system of circulating our books, when in the preceding section it is 
said that “no books shall hereafter be issued on commission, either 
from New-York, Cincinnati, or any other depository or establishment 
under our direction.” In p. 194, the 31st and concluding division of 
this section is no longer necessary, as the object whieh it contem- 
plated when it passed the General Conference has been accomplished. 

On p. 72, we find still remaining in the Discipline the following :— 
“ No elder, deacon, or preacher among us, shall distil or vend spirituous 
liquors, without forfeiting his official standing.” This rule we sup- 
pose now entirely unnecessary. The rule which tolerated the traffic 
in a private member is now rescinded, and it seems not necessary to 
have a special rule prohibiting our ministers and preachers from en; 
gaging in a business in which the church will not allow a private 
member to be employed. 

We give these as specimens of the discrepancies which appear upon 
the face of our excellent book of Discipline. And it is presumed that 
the number of them, instead of being diminished, has been increased 
by each successive General Conference. Now can any one examine 
this subject impartially, and yet wonder at the solicitude manifested 
by our excellent friend and brother, Dr. Bangs, at the late General 
Conference, upon the subject of providing for a thorough revision of 
the arrangement and language of the Discipline. As to the best and 
safest method of accomplishing this object, it would scarcely become 
us in this place to give an opinion, though we are now more fully than 
ever persuaded of its real importance. 

But we must not be understood as marking radical defects in our 
Discipline. All we have noticed, and all that can be found of the 
kind, are like the spots which are sometimes seen upon the disc of the 
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sun, so inconsiderable as scarcely to mar its beauty, and not in the 
least to obstruct its salutary influence. And while future General 
Conferences should, by some means, remedy the defects in the arrange- 
ment, harmonize the language, and expunge the obsolete rules of the 
Discipline, and especially guard against the multiplication of such 
discrepancies in future, it is of still greater moment that the ancient 
landmarks should be kept in sight, and that, through hasty legislation, 
or some other cause, radical evils should not be allowed to enter the 
system under some specious guise. 

The great essential principles of Methodism, as imbodied in the 
Discipline, need no mending. They are clearly stated, happily ar- 
ranged, and strongly guarded; and so may they remain to the end of 
time! They are founded upon the immovable rock of divine revela- 
tion, have been tested by numerous experiments, and live in the hearts 
of all genuine Methodists, But as to the mere circumstantials of the 
system, changes have been required, and will still be required, to ac- 
commodate the ever varying aspects and attitudes of human affairs. 
And one great excellence in the system is, that: it is not so stereotyped 
that not an iota of it can, under any circumstances, ever be changed. 
But it possesses a self-adjusting principle, by the orderly operation of 
which, those formulas, which, through the changes that take place in 
society, and in the institutions and condition of the country, become 
obsolete, are done away, and such new regulations instituted as exist- 
ing emergencies demand. Provisions for these necessary and salutary 
changes were made at the beginning, and nothing would be more 
absurd than for us in these days to say that ancient Methodism is an- 
nihilated, merely because it has found it necessary to suit itself to the 
circumstances of different meridians and different periods of time. 
Mr. Wesley foresaw that changes and improvements would be neces- 
sary, and instead of providing a system of polity that in all its circum- 
stances and parts should be like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
having given us a foundation to build upon, left us “at full liberty 
simply to follow the Scriptures and the primitive church.” With this 
capability of improvement we of the present generation became con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and what cause have we 
to complain when necessary changes are in a constitutional and an 
orderly manner effected. Without such provisions for necessary 
changes the system could not be sustained, but containing the prin- 
ciples of its own destruction, it would soon “ wax old and be ready 
to vanish away.” Let those then who are perpetually mourning over 
the fancied annihilation of “ old-fashioned Methodism,” and com. 
plaining that “the former days were better than the present,” tell us 
what we should now do without our periodicals, our schools and col- 
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leges, our Missionary Society, sabbath schools, delegated General Con- 
ference, &c., &c. But we must forbear farther enlargement upon 
this view of the general subject, and proceed to notice the amend- 
ments made in the Discipline, to state and explain which is our 
principal object. 

The first change we find is the restoration to the XVIIIth article 
of religion, 2d line, the words “of the love,” which by mistake had 
been omitted. The omission made “the supper of the Lord a sign 
that Christians ought to have among themselves one to another,” 
instead of “a sign of the love that Christians ought to have,” &c. 

The next amendment relates to ‘‘a supernumerary preacher who 
refuses to attend to the work assigned him,” and provides that he 
“shall not be allowed to exercise the functions of his office, nor even 
to preach among us.” This provision is undoubtedly an important 
one, as it was never the intention of the Discipline to permit a super- 
numerary preacher, any more than another traveling preacher, to 
choose his own field of labor. 

Two alterations are effected on page 27. The first authorizes the 
bishops to appoint for a longer term than “two years chaplains to 
state prisons and military posts,’ and the second “to appoint an 
agent or agents for the benefit of our literary institutions.” These 
exceptions to our general plan will doubtless have a favorable local 
bearing, and will be productive of no evils in the hands of our discreet 
episcopacy. But it is to be hoped that exceptions of this sort will not 
be multiplied beyond the imperious demands of necessity ; for should 
this be the case our excellent itinerant system would sustain damage 
by this means, that no local or temporary advantage could possibly 
compensate. 

The next amendment makes it the duty of the bishop “ to decide all 
questions of law in an annual conference, subject to an appeal to the 
General Conference,” reserving “ the application of law to an annual 
conference,” pp. 27, 28. The same principles are also carried out in 
the administration of presiding elders in quarterly meeting confer- 
ences; see ans. 7, p. 31. These amendments occasioned much 
discussion, and were by no means unanimously concurred in on their 
final passage. But the difference of opinion did not appear to refer 
so much to the principle involved as the best and safest mode of 
wording the rules. There can be no doubt as to the propriety of 
constituting the president of an annual or quarterly conference the 
“judge of law” in all ordinary cases. That prerogative, as far as the 
history of the doings of these bodies has come under our observation, 
has always been accorded to the chair. But cases were supposed by 
the opposition in which deciding what the law is in the case would be 
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to decide the whole question. Such cases, it may fairly be presumed, 
are always resolvable into simple questions of law, and would have 
been, without the rule under consideration, by common law, or par- 
liamentary usage, decided by the chair. And it should not be over- 
looked that now “an appeal” is provided for, whereas formerly the 
same powers were exercised without any such right expressly guaran- 
tied to the party which might by such administration be aggrieved. 

On page 28 we have the following new rule:—*“8. The bishops 
may, when they judge it necessary, unite two or more circuits or sta- 
tions together, without affecting their separate financial interests, or 
pastoral duties.” This regulation will mostly affect the smaller 
charges, which are situated adjacent to each other, and will be at- 
tended with several advantages. 1. It will lessen the labor of the 
presiding elders, and proportionately the expenses of the charges con- 
cerned. 2. It will be a means of bringing together the leading mem- 
bers of neighboring charges in quarterly conference, and so promote 
a salutary intercourse between them, 3. It will bring together a 
greater number of the members at the quarterly meetings and love- 
feasts, and so add much to the interest and usefulness of these 
occasions, 

Answer 6, pp. 30, 31, is so amended as to make it the duty of the 
presiding elder “carefully to inquire at each quarterly meeting whe- 
ther the rules respecting the instruction of children have been faith- 
fully observed.” If the presiding elders “ faithfully” discharge this 
duty, it is to be hoped the children, the precious lambs of the flock, 
will not be left to perish for want of appropriate nourishment, or to 
be devoured by wolves ! 

On pages 34-36 we have a new section, which provides for “the re- 
ception of ministers and preachers from the Wesleyan connection, and 
from other denominations.” This new regulation will settle many 
troublesome doubts and difficulties on this subject. 

Again, p. 40, on the manner of “receiving a preacher at the con. 
ference,” the following is inserted:—“ After he has been employed 
two successive years in the regular itinerant work,” instead of “after 
two years’ probation.” We know very well what the projectors of this 
amendment intended, and perhaps their object will be attained through 
this new rule. But we were struck at the time the subject was under 
discussion with the impression that there might be no little difficulty 
in determining in these days what “the regular itinerant work” is,— 
and so it may turn out, in some cases, that the class of persons de- 
signed to be held at bay may steal into port after all. 

Ans. 16, p. 44, 1s so changed as to make it the duty of the preach- 
er in charge to lay before the quarterly conference “a written state. 
ment of the number and state of the Sunday schools in the circuit or 
39* 
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station” —“ at each quarterly meeting,” as far as practicable,* instead 
of “at its last meeting annually.” An idler or a drone will scarcely 
find it “ practicable” in any case to keep up this business according 
to the intention of the amended rule. 

In pp. 61-63 we have the amended section on the “ instruction of 
children,” as follows :—t 


“ Quest. What shall we do for the rising generation ? 

“ Answ. 1. Let Sunday schools be formed in all our congregations 
where ten children can be collected for that purpose. And it shall be 
the special duty of preachefs having charge of circuits and stations, 
with the aid of the other preachers, to see that this be done; to engage 
the co-operation of as many of our members as they can; to visit the 
schools as often as practicable; to preach on the subject of Sunday 
schools and religious instruction in each congregation at least once in 
six months; to lay before the quarterly conference at each quarterly 
meeting, to be entered on its journal, a written statement of the num. 
ber and state of the Sunday schools within their respective circuits 
and stations, and to make a report of the same to their several annual 
conferences. Each quarterly conference shall be deemed a board of 
managers, having supervision of all the Sunday schools and Sunday 
school societies within its limits, and shall be auxiliary to the Sunday 
School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; and each annual 
conference shall report to said Union the number of auxiliaries within 
its bounds, together with other facts presented in the annual reports 
of the preachers as above directed. 

“2. It is recommended that each annual conference, where the 
general state of the work will allow, request the appointment of a spe- 
cial agent, to travel throughout its bounds, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of Sunday schools; and his expenses shall be 
paid out of collections which he shall be directed to make, or other- 
wise, as shall be ordered by the conference. 

«3. Let our catechisms be used as extensively as possible, both in 
our Sunday schools and families; and let the preachers faithfully en- 
force upon parents and Sunday school teachers the great importance 
of insiructing children in the doctrines and duties of our holy religion. 

“4, It shall be the special duty of the preachers to form Bible 
classes wherever they can, for the instruction of larger children and 
youth ; and where they cannot superintend them personally, to appoint 
suitable leaders for that purpose. 


* The words “ as far as practicable,” will not be found in all the copies of the 
new Discipline which have been sent out, for a reason hereafter explained. 

¢ We insert the amended section entire, because by an oversight of the 
committee appointed by the General Conference to prepare the new Discipline 
for publication, it was (together with a clause noticed above) omitted, and the 
error was not discovered until several hundred copies had been bound and 
sent out. As many will probably have the imperfect copy, we think it but 
justice to advise them of its deficiencies. Of these the preachers especially 
ought to be aware, as the amendments principally relate to duties and respon- 
sibilities which concern the ministry. 
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“5. It shall be the duty of every preacher of a circuit or station to 
obtain the names of the children belonging to his congregations, and 
leave a list of such names for his successor ; and in his pastoral visits 
he shall pay special attention to the children, speak to them personally 
and kindly on experimental and practical godliness, according to their 
capacity, pray earnestly for them, and diligently instruct and exhort 
all parents to dedicate their children to the Lord in baptism as early 
as convenient ; and let all baptized children be faithfully instructed in 
the nature, design, privileges, and obligations of their baptism. Those 
of them who are well disposed may be admitted to our class meetings 
and love-feasts, and such as are truly serious, and manifest a desire to 
flee the wrath to come, shall be advised to join society as pro- 
bationers.”’ 

In this section we find the following improvements upon the section 
on this subject in the former editions:—1. It is made the duty of 
the preacher in charge to organize Sunday schools in all his con. 
gregations “where ten children can be collected for that purpose.” 
2. “ To preach on the subject of Sunday schools and religious instruc- 
tions in each congregation at least once in six months.” 3. To 
‘make a report to each quarterly meeting conference, to be entered 
upon the journals, “ of the number and state of the Sunday schools” 
within his charge. 4. “Each quarterly conference” is to be con- 
sidered “a board of managers having supervision of all the Sunday 
schools and Sunday school societies within its limits,” and must “ be 
auxiliary to the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch.” 5, “Each annual conference” is required to report to said 
Union “the number of auxiliaries,’ &c. 6. An annual conference 
may “request the appointment of a special agent,” in certain cases, 
‘‘to travel throughout its bounds, for the purpose of promoting the 
interests of sabbath schools.” 7. The preacher is required to take 
the names of “ the children belonging to his congregations, and leave a 
list of such names to his successor.” 8. To urge upoh parents the 
duty of dedicating their children to God in baptism. 9. To take 
“ baptized children” under his special pastoral care, and admit “those 
of them who are well disposed to our class meetings and love-feasts,”’ 
and advise “such as are truly serious to join society as proba. 
tioners.” 

The general subject, “the instruction of children,” (by which is 
meant religious instruction,) is one of the highest interest, and it may 
fairly be doubted whether it has ever been sufficiently estimated. How 
far have we gone toward the systematic, strenuous, and extended ex. 
ertions which the nature and importance of the case require, for the 
religious training and final salvation of the rising generation? Shall 
we let the devil have the children? If so, how long will it be before 
he will take possession of the whole world? 

The object of the amendments under consideration is to bring a 
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more direct and effective supervision to bear upon the moral and reli- 
gious interests of the young. And this is necessarily connected with 
all the great objects contemplated in the gospel. Upon it depends the 
universal prevalence of religion, the final glory of the church, and the 
conversion of the world. The course is now clearly before us, and as 
we have it in the old section, (and it seems to us rather a pity that 
the sentence was not retained in the new,) “ Let him that is zeal- 
ous for God begin now.” Let him read, yea study, the amended sec- 
tion, and let him pray for a heart to feel for the dear children, and for 
wisdom to direct him in laboring for their salvation. This is no small 
matter, no mere drudgery. In it the Saviour himself was employed. 
He looked after the lambs of the flock. He “took little children in 
his arms, and blessed them.”” How many ministers among us never 
so much as stroke the heads or shake the hands of these precious ob- 
jects of the Saviour’s care and love! How few ever call them up, and 
talk to them about God and Christ, heaven and hell, and exhort them 
to pray, to seek the Lord, and prepare for death! Who will “begin 
now ?” who is “zealous for God?” who? 

P. 66. The form of trial of a superannuated preacher living “ out 
of the bounds of the conference of which he is a member,” is so al- 
tered that he is “held responsible to the annual conference within 
whose bounds he may reside.” This is doubtless as it should be. In 
many instances it might be both oppressive to the accused, and sub- 
versive of the ends of justice, to require him to answer to charges at 
a distance from the scene of the transactions upon which they are 
founded. 

Ans, 1, quest. 3, p. 84, is so amended as to require that persons to 
be received into the church shall “give satisfactory assurances both 
of the correctness of their faith, and their willingness to observe the 
rules of the church.” The amendment also provides that a person 
coming from “any orthodox church, by giving satisfactory answers 
to the usual inquiries, may. be received at once into full membership.” 
The first part of this amendment requires an open examination before 
the church of the candidate for reception into full membership on the sub- 
jects of doctrine, and conformity to the Discipline; and the second admits 
of the reception of members from other orthodox churches into full mem- 
bership without the previous probation of six months. The things 
provided for in the amendment have heretofore been practiced by many 
administrators, but there has been no uniformity among us upon these 
points. This important object it is presumed will now be secured. 

Section 8, p. 90, of the former edition of the Discipline, is stricken 
from the book. This section went to regulate, and by fair construc. 
tion to license the traffic in “spirituous liquors.” The rescinding 
of this. section may well be hailed with joy by. all the true friends of 
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the cause of temperance; for the least show of a shelter for the abo- 
minable trade in the church is now demolished. There is now no 
obstacle, that we can perceive, in the way-of passing church censure 
upon those of our members who persist in the traffic. That this 
traffic is a species of “doing harm,” and consequently forbidden in the 
general rules, now seems generally (would that we could say unanimously) 
conceded. And if so, what other course can a consistent and faithful 
administrator of the Discipline, entertaining the same views, take with 
a member who “ habitually breaks” the general rule in this case, than 
to “admonish him of the error of his ways,” and after “bearing with 
him for a season, if he repent not,” and after due form of trial and 
conviction, to declare that “he hath no more place among us: we 
have delivered our own souls,” 

If we classify the practice under consideration correctly there can be but 
one mode of procedure with those who indulge in such practice ; for the 
Discipline is explicit in relation to every thing of the class. “ Doing 
harm, evil of every kind, especially that which is most generally prac- 
ticed,” is expressly prohibited by the general rules, and these general 
rules, it is declared, “we are taught of God to observe even in his 
written word,” and that “ we know his Spirit writes” them “on truly 
awakened hearts.’ The only course then to avoid treating as offend- 
ers those who are engaged in the obnoxious traffic is to maintain its 
harmlessness. Now it is a fundamental principle in reasoning that 
“ whatever may be affirmed of any genus may be affirmed of all the 
species included under it.” If then the “buying or selling spirituous 
liquors,” in the ordinary way, is a species under the genus “ doing 
harm,” whatever the general rules affirm of doing harm, they must be 
understood as affirming of the traffic in spirituous liquors. Well, the 
general rules forbid doing harm on penalty of expulsion from the 
church. Do they not then forbid this species of doing harm, with all 
others? or do they make an exception of this particular species of 
doing evil? Are we then to understand the rule thus: “It is ex- 
pected that all who continue in these societies should continue to 
evidence their desire of salvation, first, by doing no harm—by 
avoiding evil of every kind, especially that which is most generally 
practiced ;” with the exception of that “evil” so “generally prac- 
ticed,” which consists in contributing to the sin of drunkenness, and, 
of course, to all the dreadful train of damning sins which it pro- 
duces ;—excepting that evil which consists in getting a living by an 
unlawful trade ;—excepting taking the money of a poor maniac, who 
will give all he has as the price of his ruin ;—excepting wringing the 
hearts of virtuous and devoted females with indescribable anguish ;— 
excepting taking the bread from the mouths of helpless and famishing 
children! You must avoid “ evil of every kind,” but you may, if you 
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find it a profitable business, pour out a tide of misery, crime, death, 
and destruction upon the world! Is this the doctrine of our general 
rules? You must do no harm, but you may scatter firebrands, arrows, 
and death over the fair face of creation! You may poison the springs 
of human happiness and salvation for the sake of gain!! You may 
open the sluices of perdition, and inundate the world with more evils 
than are fabled to have come from the box of Pandora, and so turn 
the world into one grand aceldama!! All this you may do, and yet 
wipe your mouth and say, “Am I not in sport?” Away with your 
reproofs! I am “doing no harm!!!” 

But we may be judged a little (or perhaps not a little) extravagant 
in this representation of the subject. Possibly some will doubt whe. 
ther it is possible for any one, by interest, prejudice, or any other 
means, to screw himself up to so high a point of inconsistency as to 
maintain or suppose all we have laid to the charge of the traffic in 
intoxicating drinks is not doing harm. However this may be, it is to 
be seriously feared that there are some among us not a little skeptical 
as to the immorality of this trafic. But a short time previously to the 
late General Conference, a Methodist editor gravely asserted that 
there were a thousand cases, not cases of extreme necessity, in which 
it would be as innocent to buy, sell, and drink ardent spirits, as to do 
the same with cold water! Now we should be willing to join issue 
with the brother at this point, and give him much greater advantages 
than he asks. We would ask him to define his “ cases,” and after 
excluding all cases of “extreme necessity,” see how many will be 
left.. And if he should have in hand the tenth part, or even the hun. 
dredth part of “a thousand cases” left in which it would be innocent’ 
to buy, sell, and drink ardent spirits, we should be sadly disappointed. 
We very much fear this dear brother has opened the gate too widely. 
Would any dram seller or dram drinker ask for greater latitude? We 
presume not. If it were not found that every vender and consumer 
in the land found his case embraced in this large catalogue we should 
greatly marvel. 

Another brother, during the debate in the late General Conference on 
the question of restoring Mr. Wesley’s rule, explicitly denied that the rule 
in question was “of the nature of the general rule,” that is, (as we under- 
stood him to mean,) he denied that the rule which it was proposed to re- 
store, which prohibits “buying and selling spirituous liquors,” was pro- 
perly a specification under the general rule which prohibits doing harm. 
The positions of each of these brethren militate against our classifi- 
cation ; and, as we have seen, upon this the whole question depends. 
Upon the character we give the practice of rum selling would depend 
the propriety of restoring Mr. Wesley’s original rule, and upon the 
same now depends the application of the existing general rule to that 
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practice. If the practice is harmless, why then we cannot purge it out 
of the church; and indeed we ought not to do it if we could. 

But before we leave this subject we shall venture upon a consi- 
deration of several of the reasons which have been urged against the 
restoration of Mr. Wesley’s original rule. The committee appointed 
at the late General Conference on the subject of temperance were 
instructed to inquire into the state of the vote in the several annual 
conferences on “the New-York resolutions,” which went to authorize 
the General Conference to restore Mr. Wesley’s original rule on 
ardent spirits. This rule prohibits “the buying and selling,” as well 
as “drinking,” spirituous liquors. After stating in their report the 
number of votes for and against the measure in each annual confer- 
ence from which they had correct returns, they came to the following 
result, viz., “In the twenty-six conferences just enumerated, the whole 
number of votes given amounted to 2080; of which 1774 were for, 
and 306 against the New-York resolutions. From the Black River 
conference your committee have no authentic written report, but are 
assured by the delegation from that conference that the resolutions 
were adopted by a unanimous vote. In the Tennessee conference 
they were presented and laid on the table without any subsequent 
action upon them. It will be perceived, however, that even setting 
down the Tennessee conference against the resolutions, and supposing 
Black River to have given a bare majority for them, there would be in 
their favor far more than three-fourths of all the attending and voting 
members of all the conferences taken collectively.” 

The committee next proceed to assign several reasons against the 
proposed change. These reasons we shall now, with all due deference 
to the respected brethren composing the committee, proceed to exa- 
mine. Having given the facts, the report proceeds :— 

*«‘ Hence it would appear to many brethren that nothing now remains in 
order to restore Mr. Wesley’s original rule, but for this body, by a vote of 
two-thirds of its members, to give their voice to that effect. But froma 
careful and most impartial examination of the constitutional provision on 
this subject, as laid down in our Discipline, (p. 22,) your committee have 
felt themselves compelled to adopt a different conclusion. They be- 
lieve the literal meaning and the true intent of the proviso to be, that 
three-fourths of all the attending and voting members of every annual 
conference should be in favor of the proposed alteration before it can 
be constitutionally made, And your committee ask the indulgence of 
the conference while they briefly assign their reasons for this view of 
the subject. And that they may do this the more intelligibly they will 
take the liberty of transcribing into this report that portion of the pro- 
viso to which they especially refer. The Discipline, after detailing in 
an absolute form what the General Conference shall not do, adds, 
‘provided, nevertheless, that upon the concurrent recommendation of 
three-fourths of.all the members of the several annual conferences who 
shall be present, and vote on such recommendation, then a majority 
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of two-thirds of the General Conference shall suffice to alter any of 
the above restrictions excepting the first article.’ Your committee 
think that the true, grammatical construction of this language plainly 
implies that there must be three-fourths of the members of every an- 
nual conference in favor of the contemplated measure, in order that it 
may be lawfully carried into effect. The propriety of this interpreta- 
tion would be perfectly manifest if the passage read thus: Provided, 
nevertheless, that upon the concurrent recommendation of three-fourths 
of all the members of the annual conferences severally. And your 
committee would respectfully ask, Is not the meaning in both cases 
precisely and obviously the same? In a word, it would seem that the 
conferences are spoken of distributively, and not collectively merely ; 
so that not only three-fourths of the entire number in all the confer- 
ences taken together, but three-fourths of the number in every confer- 
ence who shall be present and vote are requisite to meet the terms 


of the proviso.” 


The committee’s argument is predicated upon what they are pleased 
to call “the true grammatical construction” of the “language ;”’ but 
does in fact depend entirely upon the construction they put upon the 
word “several.” ‘This word is made to determine that “the confer. 
ences are spoken of distributively and not collectively.” We most 
gravely and candidly dissent from the view here presented. We do 
not admit that the word “several,” or the collocation of the words in 
the sentence in question, is in the least in favor of the distributive 
sense. As this question must be settled by authority, we will now 
adduce what we suppose sufficient and conclusive. ‘“ Several, adj., 
[from sever,] 1. Different. 2. Diverse; many. 3. Particular; single. 
4. Distinct.” (Dr. Johnson—see Dictionary, folio.) Under the 2d 
sense the doctor has the following remarks and illustrations, viz., “It 
is used for any number not large, and more than two. ‘This country 
is large, having in it many people and several kingdoms.’ (Abbot’s De. 
scription of the World.) ‘This else to several spheres thou must 
ascribe.’ (Milton.) ‘We might have repaired the losses of one cam- 
paign by the advantages of another, and after several victories gained 
over us, might have still kept the enemy from our gates.’ (Addison,’’) 

The following is from Dr. Webster’s Dictionary, quarto: “ Several, 
a., [from sever,] 1. Separate; distinct, not common to two, or more. 
2. Separate; different; distinct. ‘ Diverse sorts of beasts came from 
several parts to drink.’ (Bacon.) ‘Four several armies to the field are 
led” (Dryden.) 3. Diverse; consisting of a number more than two, 
but not very many. ‘Several persons were present when the event 
took place.’ 4. Separate; single; particular. ‘Each several ship a 
victory did gain.’ (Dryden.) 5. Distinct; appropriate: 

‘Each might his several province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand.’—Popr.” 
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Upon these authorities no remark is necessary. They go clearly to 
prove that the word “ several” is not necessarily to be taken as a distrt- 
butive term. We have one more authority which we consider perfectly 
conclusive, not only on account of the sense in which the word in 
question is used, but because it appears to have been the model upon 
which the restrictive rule was framed. It is found in the Constitution 


of the United States, ARTICLE v:— 


“ Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this constitution; or, on the appli- 
cation of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several states, shall calla 
convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes as part of this constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several states, or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the congress.” 


Here the phrase “the several states,” is most evidently not to be 
taken distributively. And from the general conformity of the princi- 
ples and language of the restrictive rule with this provision of the 
Constitution of the United States, it seems to us extremely proba- 
ble that in drawing up the restrictive rule the article of the constitu- 
tiom above quoted was the model upon which it was constructed. But 
be this as it may, the use made of the word several in this instrument 
is an instance directly at war with the position of the committee; 
for there is the same reason for concluding that the phrase “ the seve- 
ral states” must be understood “ distributively,’ as there is that the 
phrase “the several annual conferences” must be so understood, if we 
confine ourselves to the meaning of the words employed, or their 
“ true grammatical construction.” 

But the committee attempt to strengthen their position by changing 
the collocation of the words, and by putting in the place of the adjec- 
tive several, the adverb severally, thus, “ The propriety of this inter- 
pretation will be perfectly manifest if the passage read thus—provid- 
ed, nevertheless, that upon the concurrent recommendation of three- 
fourths of all the members of the annual conferences severally.” But, 
by the by, it does not happen to “read thus.” And in reply to the 
question “respectfully” proposed by the committee, whether the 
“meaning” is not “in both cases precisely and obviously the same,” 
we “would respectfully,” and yet most unequivocally answer, No. 
There is plainly a different shade of meaning. If not, what advantage 
would result from the change? The adjective is often used in the 
collective sense, but we are not aware that the adverb is. But we 
would here beg leave just to make one honest query, and that is, if the 
framers of the restrictive rule meant, as the committee suppose, “that 
there must be three-fourths of the members of every annual conference 
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in favor of the contemplated measure, in order that it may be carried 
into effect,” why did they not say so? Why did they not use the very 
identical language employed by the committee in their commentary ? 
This would have been just as easy, far more natural, and entirely 
definite. 

But there is still another difficulty found in the second part of the 
proviso, upon the hypothesis of the committee. This part reads as 
follows: “ And also, when such alteration or alterations shall have been 
first recommended by two-thirds of the General Conference, so soon 
as three-fourths of the members of all the annual conferences shall 
have concurred as aforesaid, such alteration or alterations shall take 
effect.”” Now let the reader specially mark the little but very import- 
ant word “all” here. Can any one tell, on the hypothesis of the 
committee, why the framers of this article did not say every annual con- 
ference, instead of “all the annual conferences?” I know the worthy 
chairman of the committee plead that the phrase “ as aforesaid,” limits 
the sense of this latter part of the article, and makes it conform to the 
former. But we are not aware that this phrase would any more ne- 
cessarily make the latter part of the article conform to the former than 
it would make the former conform to the latter: and if indeed, as we 
trust we have shown, the former part of the proviso is not necessarily 
to be taken in the distributive sense, then of course this phrase is 
nothing to the brother’s purpose. But if the first part of the proviso 
was intended, as the committee supposes, to be taken “ distributively,” 
then the latter part is a most glaring grammatical solecism. 

The committee next proceed to show the bad consequences which 
would grow out of the views we take of the restrictive rule, or, in other 
words, to show what the rule ought to be. ‘Thus they proceed: 

“ Your committee are strengthened in the opinion just expressed, by 
reflecting upon the evils that might very possibly arise if the proviso 
were differently interpreted. For example: there are twenty-eight an- 
nual conferences, and it might happen that sixteen (say) out of these 
twenty-eight would contain more than three-fourths of all the members 
ofall the conferences taken collectively ; and consequently, according 
to the construction objected to by your committee, these sixteen con- 
ferences would be able to effect a change in the fundamental principles 
of our church, though it might be contrary to the unanimous will of 
the other twelve conferences. And what is more (on that view) these 
twelve conferences would be bound to acquiesce in, and act upon the 
change, however repugnant it might be to their peculiar local circum. 

stances, or the honest convictions of their own minds. And who that 
is conversant with human nature does not know that a severance of 
our ecclesiastical union would be the inevitable consequence of such a 
state of things? Your committee cannot believe that it was the in- 
tention of the wise framers of the constitution of our church to open a 
door by which it might be possible to make essential changes in the 
great cardinal principles of the connection, and to thrust those changes 
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upon numerous annual conferences in defiance even of their unanimous 
wishes to the contrary.” 


We understand the Methodist Episcopal Church to be a unit, and 
the annual conferences to be integrant parts of the complete whole, 
and holding a rank in proportion to numbers, so that the case stated 
by the committee cannot be effected at all by the number of confer- 
ences supposed to be in the negative of the question. Two annual 
conferences of fifty each can have no more importance, other things 
being equal, than one conference of one hundred members: and hence 
it is that the annual conferences are represented in the General Con- 
ference according to their numbers. In the case supposed by the 
committee there would be in favor of the change a majority of three- 
fourths of the whole number of members, though by conferences they 
would stand sixteen against twelve. Now in such a case the question 
would be simply whether the one-fourth or the three-fourths of the 
whole body should rule. Whether, indeed, in this case, the minority 
ought to submit to the majority, or separate, we need not determine ; 
but that they should not govern the majority is, to us, obvious enough. 

We will now turn the tables, and see what would be the practical 
operation of the committee’s views of the restrictive rule. Suppose it 
should be deemed desirable and necessary still farther to lessen the ratio 
of delegation, and all the annual conferences should recommend it by 
a unanimous vote, except one small conference composed of seventeen 
members, and all of them, excepting siz, should concur: now though 
we should have the vote of every member of all the annual conferences 
excepting six individuals, the alteration could not be made, for it would 
not have the sanction of “ three-fourths of all the attending and voting 
members of every annual conference.” And can the committee “be- 
lieve that it was the intention of the wise framers of the constitution 
of our church” to give to so small a number of individuals the power 
to control and oppress the whole mass? Vastly more credulity than 
we have is necessary to believe this. 

Finally, the committee attempt to sustain their positions by presum- 
ing upon the intention of the framers of the rule under consideration. 
They proceed : 

“ Your committee are perfectly satisfied that the great object of these 
venerable men was to preserve and perpetuate the unity and integrity 
of the church in the bond of peace and amity. And assuming as correct 
the interpretation now offered by the committee, this object would be 
most happily and permanently secured. For if any fundamental change 
were concurred in by three-fourths of all the members of every annual 


conference, there is no earthly probability that the enforcement of such 
change would ever be productive of any schism in the body.” 


It is a correct mode of procedure, when an instrument is ambigu- 
ous, to go into its history, and endeavor to find out the design of the 
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framer: and if the committee had spent a small share of the time and 
pains they occupied in their fruitless philological speculations in in- 
vestigating the history of the rule in question, they would have arrived 
at a very different result, and we, of course, should have been spared 
the necessity (real or supposed) of these animadversions. Let us now 
briefly refer to the facts. 

Previous to the General Conference of 1832, the second restriction 
upon that body required that they should not allow of more than one 
representative for every five members of the annual conference, nor 
less than one for every seven; and the proviso for altering any of the 
restrictions was in the following language, viz., “ Provided, neverthe- 
less, that upon the joint recommendation of all the annua! conferences, 
then a majority of two-thirds of the General Conference succeeding 
shal] suffice to alter any of the above restrictions.” Between the 
General Conference of 1824 and 1828 a resolution originated in the 
Mississippi conference recommending the ensuing General Conference 
so to change the restriction as to admit of a smaller representation. 
This resolution passed al] the annual conferences excepting the Phila- 
delphia conference. ‘This conference, wishing to procure some farther 
mitigation of the restrictive rules, refused to pass the Mississippi reso- 
lution, and sent out one of their own for the adoption of the con- 
ferences. The General Conference of 1828, finding that the recom- 
mendation had failed to obtain the concurrence of one conference, and 
consequently could not be acted upon, and the body having become 
exceedingly unwieldy, seemed to think no remedy left but so to modify 
the proviso as to make a change in the restrictions upon the General 
Conference more feasible ; and it was with this view that the present 
proviso was substituted for the former. It was to take the power from 
any one conference to negative changes in the restrictive rules which 
might be judged necessary by all the remaining conferences. Formerly 
a simple majority of each annual conference sufficed to enable the 
General Conference, by a majority of two-thirds, to make any alter- 
ations in the restrictive rules. But even then it was found imprac- 
ticable to effect a necessary change. Now who would suppose this 
body would set themselves at work in order to make such a change 
practicable, and throw still greater difficulties in the way by requiring 
a majority of three-fourths of each annual conference, instead of a simple 
majority? This could never have been; more, 7t was not the fact. 

The whole process is now distinctly in our recollection. The la- 
mented Dr. Fisk, as chairman of a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, reported the rule as it now stands, with the exception, we be- 
lieve, of one amendment, and several] leading members took a decided 
part in the discussion of its merits. The same objection urged by 
the committee in 1840, viz., that it would open a door for fundamental 
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changes, was urged in 1828, and was met by the distinguished mem- 
ber from Mississippi, in both instances, in nearly the same language. 
His position was, as nearly as we can now state it, that when a ma. 
jority of three-fourths of the members of the several annual confer- 
ences, and of two-thirds of the General Conference should concur in 
any change, the minority ought either to submit or retire. 

Before we proceed any farther we beg leave to say, explicitly, that 
though we have felt constrained to oppose some of the views of the 
committee of the late General Conference on temperance, we hope 
nothing we have said will be construed into the least disrespect for 
the worthy brethren who composed that committee. With several 
of them we have had a long and an agreeable acquaintance, and in 
their general integrity and regard for the best interests of the church 
we have the fullest confidence: and there is a redeeming quality in 
the report itself which we must not pass. Though the committee 
objected to the restoration of Mr. Wesley’s original rule, it was not 
from opposition to the principles of the rule, but from what they con- 
ceived legitimate constitutional difficulties in the way. They concede 
the whole ground of the immorality of the traffic in alcoholic drinks ; 
and propose to purge it from the church in another way, as will be 
seen in the following, which is the conclusion of their report : 


‘«‘ But it has occurred to your committee, that there is a method, un- 
encumbered by any constitutional impediment, by which this may just 
as effectually subserve the great interests of temperance as it would do 
by the restoration of Mr. Wesley’s rule. The method referred to is 
comprehended in the following resolution, with which your committee 
beg leave to conclude this report :— 

“ Resolved, That section 8, chapter 2, on page 90 of our Discipline 
be stricken out, and that the following be inserted as a substitute : 


SECTION VIII. 
Of the Manufacture and Sale of Spirituous Liquors. 


“Quest. What directions shall be given concerning the manufacture 
and sale of spirituous liquors ? 

« Answer. It is our judgment that the manufacture or sale of spirit- 
uous liquors, except for mechanical, chimical, medical, or sacramental 
purposes, is doing harm, in the sense of our“‘ general rules,’ being 
highly injurious to the health, morals, and happiness of society, and 
inconsistent with Christian obligation ; and that if any members of 
our church offending herein, will not desist therefrom, after being 
affectionately admonished to do so by those who watch over their souls, 
the preacher having the oversight of the circuit or station shall pro- 
ceed against them as in case of other immoralities, and the persons 
accused shall be cleared, censured, or excluded, according to their 
conduct, as on other charges of immorality. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. S. Tomurnson, Chairman. 
Baltimore, May 22, 1840.” 
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Upon a review of the whole subject the friends of temperance, in 
the church, have great cause for gratitude to God, and for mutual 
congratulation, in view of what has been done, and the present state 
of opinion in the Methodist Episcopal Church. We have more than a 
majority of three-fourths of the members of the several annual confer- 
ences in favor of restoring Mr. Wesley’s original rule, which prohibits 
the traffic in “ spirituous liquors.” We have an intelligent committee 
who, though they find difficulties in restoring the original rule, propose 
to do the same thing by another process. We have the opinions and 
feelings of a large portion of the small minority who are opposed to 
the restoration of the original rule, who assure us they have no fellow- 
ship for the trade in nor the use of intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, 
in any of their varieties. We have erased from the Discipline the only 


show of protection which it ever contained for the traffic. And in all 
the debates in the late General Conference upon the temperance ques- 
tion, whatever views the various speakers entertained as to the expe- 


diency of restoring the original rule, all admitted, who made any direct 


reference to the subject, that common dealers in the article were 
offenders against the existing general rule, and ought to be excluded. 

Under all these circumstances it may be thought, by some, that the 
whole object is gained, and consequently the restoration of the original 
rule is not at allimportant. But though the principle be carried, and 
we may bring our general rule to bear upon the traffic, and purge it 
from the church, which was the great object contemplated in the res- 
toration of the said rule, we still think it should have been restored, 
some of the reasons for which we will here give. 

1. This rule was drawn up by Mr. Wesley, and formerly stood con- 
nected with our general rules: and though we care nothing for the 
word “ extreme,” yet we think it no incumbrance, and that the lan. 
guage of the rule, like most of the language which was used by our 
venerable founder, is sufficiently unexceptionable and definite. 

2. As this rule had been excluded, as would seem, to make way for 
rum sellers in the church, now that by general consent we give that 
class of men leave of absence, the rule should take its original place, 
and stand there as a sentinel to guard the sanctity of the church, and 
prevent the approach of the profane. 

3. We have a specific rule against drinking intoxicating liquors, 
though the general rule might fairly be supposed to cover the particu- 
lar case, and as we conceive drinking and selling crimes of the same 
class, there is as much reason for restoring the specific rule against “ buy- 
ing and selling” as there is for retaining the specific rule against 
“ drinking.” 

After this free, and perhaps somewhat tedious expression of our 
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views upon a subject of great and absorbing interest, we shall dis- 
miss it for the present. 

We have extended this article so far that we must necessarily con- 
clude with a brief reference to the amendments which remain. In 
page 182 the paragraphs numbered 8 and 9, providing for a missionary 
secretary for the south-west, and another for the west, are amend- 
ments. 

Section 8, page 185, received several material alterations, which 
will easily be perceived by a comparison of it with the corresponding 
section of the old Discipline. It will be observed upon examination, 
that our Book Concerns, and their various appendages, are becoming 
somewhat complicated, and necessarily require much attention from 
the General Conference. This is a most important part of our ma- 
chinery, and cannot be too scrupulously guarded, or too well sustain- 


ed. A double object is contemplated in the organization of the con- 
cern, the diffusion of useful knowledge, and the increase of the means 
of the church for supporting her superannuated preachers, and the 


widows and orphans of those who have died in the work. The history 


and progress of the institution, from its commencement, and especially 
its recent resurrection from the ashes to which it had been mysteri- 
ously reduced, furnish abundant evidence both of the providential care 
of God over it, and of the power and resources of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Upon the Methodist press the country and the world 
may well look with interest. Under the blessing of God it may, and 
doubtless will, act an important part in the world’s redemption. It is 
to be hoped that the alterations which the late General Conference saw 
proper to make in the modus operandi of some of its parts may succeed 
in the furtherance of its great and benevolent designs. 

The requisition of the General Conference that the editor should 
prepare an alphabetical index for the new edition of the Discipline 
we have endeavored to execute in the best manner possible under the 
circumstances: and our wish is that it may constitute a valuable ap- 
pendage to the book. We have designed to embrace in the index 
every distinct subject in the work, so that it may be found without dif- 
ficulty or delay under its appropriate head. Imperfections which need 
correction will probably be found: but we hope there are no material 
defects, or such errors as will embarrass, instead of helping the dili- 
gent student of our most excellent book of Discipline. 











































English and Canada Conferences 


“ The Wesleyan Conferences of England and Canada; their Union and 
Separation.” 


By the steam ship, British Queen, we have received a pamphlet of 114 oc- 
tavo pages, published in London, bearing date August 31, 1840, with the fore- 
going title, by W. and EK. Ryerson, the representatives of the Canada confer- 
ence. ‘The reason assigned for making this prompt publication in England, 
instead of delaying until their return to Canada, is to counteract the influence 
of the publication of the proceedings of the British conference in the printed 
Minutes, which had already appeared. Not having received the Minutes, we 
are not able to compare the two publications, and for the present we only feel 
ourselves called upon to spread before our readers the general facts. 

The principal question in difficulty between the two connections was whe- 
ther a certain government appropriation for the benefit of the Canada missions, 
&c., should be controlled by the Canada conference, or the missionary com- 
mittee in London. After a series of negotiations, the late Canada conference 
sent Messrs. W. and E. Ryerson as delegates to the British conference to 
negotiate the business on the part of the conference, and, if possible, bring the 
matter to a satisfactory and harmonious issue. But these objects failed. The 
British conference made such terms as the representatives of the Canada ¢on- 
ference declared ‘in their opinion would be regarded” by that body “as a 
virtual dissolution of the union.” Upon this the negotiation closed, and the 
British conference declared the farther continuance of the union was “ imprac- 
ticable.” A large and able committee was then appointed to confer with 
Messrs. Ryersons to the end that the “ formal dissolution of the union might 
not be accompanied with any thing that might produce imbittered feelings, or 
injure mutual charity.” But as the arrangements of Messrs. Ryersons for 
their return home precluded the proposed interview, they addressed to the com- 
mittee a communication expressing their views of the ‘‘ proceedings and deci- 
sion” of the British conference. What the result of these important moves 
ments will be, or how they will affect the general interests of the work in 
Upper Canada, we cannot at present certainly predict. 

Still, however, our confidence in the Christian integrity of our brethren on 
both sides of the water inspires the hope, that failing to see eye to eye on the 
topics in dispute, they will be careful to abstain from any measures toward 
each other which will hinder the work of God in the province: especially we 
may be allowed most earnestly to exhort them not to be led into any course 
which may by possibility introduce their differences into the aboriginal mis- 
sions which they have hitherto unitedly and successfully cultivated. Far better 
that any sacrifice of feeling, or pecuniary interest, be made by either party, than 
that the Indian converts to the Christian faith should be agitated with “‘ ques- 
tions of doubtful disputation.” Related as we, in the United States, are to these 
missions, having, both with men and pecuniary means, contributed to their 
origin and early support, it cannot be expected that we should not feel deeply 
interested in their peace and prosperity. Indeed, we can but remember, in our 
fervent intercessions, these first fruits of the missionary toil of American Me- 
thodists. But whatever may be our anxiety on behalf of the great missionary 
interest in the province of Upper Canada, and however the question of union 
or separation between the British and Canadian connections may ultimately 
terminate, our Christian and affectionate salutations shall still as ever be ex- 
tended to our transatlantic and Canadian brethren, praying most devoutly that 
_ the great Wesleyan family may, through the good hand of God upon us, be 
able to “keep,the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace.” 




















































